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Santa Barbara—The City Beautiful 


Santa Barbara, the city beautiful, as the California seabirds see it in their 
migrations up and down the Pacific Coast. In the foreground lies the safe 
and historic harbor from the shores of which stretch the modern city. The 
jagged Santa Ynez Mountains come down almost to the sea to furnish an 
artistic backdrop for the tourist and residential city of 40,000 persons. 


Santa Barbara is the home of the Credit Forum—a thriving unit of the Na- 
tional Association. 
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TO THE 
CREDIT MANAGER 
WHO WANTS TO 
CUT BAD DEBT 
LOSSES 


You can reduce your credit 
costs by taking six simple steps. 
These steps have increased the 
net profits of scores of dealers 
engaged in time payment sell- 


ing. 

What are these simple steps? 
How can you apply them to 
your credit operations? The 
free booklet “Controlled In- 
stallment Credit” will tell you. 
In this booklet Clyde W. Phelps, 
the well known credit authority, 
gives you the answers. You will 
learn how to profit by the ex- 
perience of others to increase 
the net earnings of your busi- 
ness. 

Answers to today’s 
credit problems 


“Controlled Installment Cred- 
it’ is one of five volumes in 
Household Finance’s Credit 
Library for the Retailer. These 
practical booklets deal with 
five of the most important 
problems before credit men to- 
day. The booklets tell just what 
to do to solve these problems 
in your business. 

“Ten Hidden Losses in Slow 
Charge Accounts” shows how 
slow-pay customers cost you 
money in ten different ways 


and tells how to avoid this 
common pitfall. 

In “‘A Controlled Credit Pol- 
icy”’ you will find forms, letters 
and detailed suggestions for 
putting into effect the con- 
trolled credit policy which has 
proved successful in so many 
retail businesses. 

Many retailers do not realize 
how much they can benefit 
from age analysis of their ac- 
counts. ‘Age Analysisof Charge 
Accounts” tells how to make 
such an analysis and how to 
use it to your advantage. 

Can community credit con- 
trol help you cut your costs? 
“A Community Credit Control 
Policy” tells the advantages 
such a policy has brought to re- 
tailers in Cincinnati, Detroit 
and other cities. It tells how 
you can create a similar policy 
in your own city. 


Send for free volume 


Household Finance has pub- 
lished these booklets as a con- 
tribution to better credit meth- 
ods. You may obtain any one 
booklet free. Why don’t you 
send the coupon for the volume 
which most interests you? 


See Household’s interesting exhibit “Stretching Your Dollar” 
in the Consumer Interests Building, New York World’s Fair 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


...one of America’s leading family finance organizations with 248 branches in 159 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


Dept. CW-8, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

I wish to receive a free sample volume from your Credit Library for the 
Retailer. (Please give name of booklet if you wish to receive a particular vol 
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By L. S. CROWDER 


Retailers’ Key Man 


the Cleveland Retail Merchants Board in 

the elevation of William H. Gray, Secre- 
tary for the past 22 years, to the Presidency of that 
organization. 

“Bill” Gray, as he is known to his many friends 
throughout the nation, is considered an outstand- 
ing Merchants Association secretary and the Cleve- 
»land Retail Credit Men’s Company, which he 
heads, has the reputation of being second to none 
in this country from the standpoint of efficiency, 
cooperativeness, and service to its members. 

For three years—1929, 1930 and 
1931—Cleveland had the distinction 
of leading the National Association 
with a membership ranging from 
964 to 1,078. 

The Cleveland Retail Credit 
Men’s Company was host on two oc- 
casions to national conventions of this 
association—first in 1917 and again 
in 1922. Both conventions were out- 
standing in many respects and are 
often mentioned by the “old timers” 
who had the pleasure and privilege 
of participating. 

Cleveland organized the first 
Women’s Credit Club in March, 
1929, followed shortly thereafter by Portland, 
Oregon, which city organized the first Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club. Mrs. Catherine Bart- 
lett, of the Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Com- 
pany, became the third President of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, hav- 
ing been elected to that office at the national con- 
vention held in San Francisco June 19-23, this 
year. 

Much credit goes to Mr. Gray for his enthusias- 
tic leadership and the sponsorship of these activi- 
ties, which focused attention of the credit fraternity 
on Cleveland. 

The following editorial appeared in the Cleve- 
land Press of July 13, 1939. 

“Cleveland merchants and the public generally 
owe a great deal to William H. Gray whose elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Retail Merchants’ 
Board makes him the single executive officer of 
that organization. 

“Virtually the whole period of Cleveland’s de- 
velopment as a great retail center is covered by 
Mr. Gray’s 22 years of service as secretary of the 
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WILLIAM H. Gray 


board and as manager of its affiliated Retail Credit 
Men’s Co. Not only has that period seen great 
changes in merchandising methods but it has 
brought new problems to merchants in the way of 
fair trade laws, wage and hour regulations, sales 
taxes and other legislation. 

“Retailers have become accustomed to looking 
to the board and to Bill Gray, as he is known to so 
many Clevelanders, for guidance every time that 
changes are made affecting retail trade. 

“Tt is to Mr. Gray’s office also that they turn for 
suggestions as to how to deal with widely divergent 
subjects as advertising developments 
and traffic problems. Never are they 
disappointed. 

“Tn brief, Bill Gray has made his 
services invaluable. His new honor 
is a testimonial to that fact.” 

Several paragraphs quoted below 
are from the front page of the Cleve- 
land News of July 13, 1939. 

“William H. Gray today was 
named president of the Cleveland 
Retail Merchants Board in a reor- 
ganization of the board’s executive 
operations. 

“Gray, who has served as secre- 
tary of the board for the last 22 
years, becomes the first president in the organiza- 
tion’s 41-year history to be named outside its regu- 
lar membership. His new post will combine both 
the duties of secretary and president, according to 
an announcement by the board’s executive com- 
mittee, which voted the reorganization. 

“<Mr. Gray has been the “spark plug” of the 
Retail Merchants Board ever since~he joined it,’ 
Jay Iglauer of Halle Bros. Co., committee mem- 
ber, commented, ‘and this honor is accorded him 
in recognition of his invaluable service.’ 

“Heading an impartial, efficient organization of 
150 persons on a budget of more than $110,000 a 
year, he has become a genial acquaintance of nearly 
every downtown executive in the city.” 

It has been my privilege to know Bill Gray for 
22 years. He is a man of unusual ability, pleasing 
personality, and sound judgment. These attributes, 
combined with the enthusiasm with which he 
“tackles” every job, are responsible for his steady 
progress. It is a pleasure to number him among 
my friends. 

Best wishes, Bill, for your continued success. 
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Business -- Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 
By COL. ROBERT A. ROOS* 


President-General Manager, Roos Bros., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


HEN I received your kind invitation to speak 

here today, before a group of people assembled 

from every part of this country who, perhaps, 
more than any other single group have an understanding 
of the fundamental economic state of the real money 
resources of America, it occurred to me that the things 
which this convention determines here during these few 
days, and the objectives which it sets up to be put into 
effect in every state in our Union during the ensuing year, 
will be one of the most important influences on the course 
of the retail industry, and the course of all industries 
which are affected by the basic retail operation. 

You men and women, by the very nature of your work, 
are in constant daily contact with every minute fluctuation 
of the individual economics of the unit American citizen 
upon whom the course of all economics depends, who is 
not merely a statistical report of the rise 
and fall of prosperity, of confidence, and 
all the various other cold, mathematical 
elements of the usual academic prognos- 
tications but more the emotions, the 
fears, the rumors, and all the unpredict- 
able little influences which have their 
immediate effect on the openings and 
closings of John Public’s pocketbook. 

Weeks, sometimes months, before the 
great economic statisticians come to the 
profound conclusion that business is to 
be affected adversely or otherwise you 
credit men and women, seeing Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Brown slowing down 
in meeting their usually prompt obligations, recognize the 
foreboding of trouble in the offing; and sense that some- 
thing is taking place which does not seem apparent on the 
surface. You become the custodians of a great mass of 
preliminary information of employment lay-offs, of over- 
extensions in purchases, of the myriad seemingly unimpor- 
tant little things which affect the spending and “paying 
power” of the very warp and weft of the economic system. 

Perhaps no group has such a sense of the unrest, of the 
changing thinking, of the immutable course of evolution 
which has been taking place and which is taking place, 
not only in this nation, but throughout the world. Cer- 
tainly, no group has a more important problem, and one 
whose influence casts a longer shadow over the processes 
of economic activity than those who are responsible for 
maintaining a smooth flow of consumer buying. 


The Challenge 

But, I ask you, how are you going to meet this condi- 
tion during the coming year and years knowing, as you so 
well do, the complex needs of the American social eco- 
nomic system as it exists today? 

On every side you are hearing one or another philo- 
sophic theory proposed. You are hearing, in many cases, 
from the lips of those whom you have learned to accept as 


*An address at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention, 
N. R. C. A., San Francisco, Calif., June 20-23, 1939. 
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unimpeachable authorities, a wide variety of opposing 
panaceas, all of which seem weighted by the most con- 
clusive logic. You are converted to one seemingly im- 
pregnable platform, only, in time, to be completely un- 
converted by another quite as profound. During this 
agonizing will-o’-the-wisp flitting from panacea to pana- 
cea, comes the danger of disintegration of those basic 
things which are so important to the integrity of your 
own course of thinking. 

This is the most important thing I can say to you. It 
is essential, tremendously essential, that you maintain, as 
individuals and as a group, these fundamental qualities of 
conviction and decision, based on that experience and that 
knowledge which you, during the entire time of your 
mature lives, have found to be accurate and sound. More, 
that you have the courage of these convictions, and take 
an aggressive position in forwarding and 
maintaining them within the structure 
of your function and in the broader 
progress of your country’s development. 


The Cycle of Acceptance 

Several weeks ago, at a meeting of a 
group of businessmen, I mentioned a sub- 
ject which I called “The Cycle of Ac- 
ceptance.” It has occurred to me since 
(inasmuch as I have had a great many 
inquiries from business acquaintances on 
this topic) that it is most pertinent to- 
day for every industrial group attempt- 
ing to penetrate the future to establish 
a chart for its activities. In using the phrase, “The Cycle 
of Acceptance,” I did so with the feeling that it embraces 
the broad perspective of the actual march of social prog- 
ress through the ages of history—which is the only solid 
background we can use in attempting to understand our 
own times. 

This “Cycle of Acceptance” is not only a mirror of 
those things we know to have happened, but is also a 
chart, defining the actual habits of navigation inevitably 
employed by the mass mind of humanity; it gives us 
specific guide posts to aid our own direction through the 
deluge of loose philosophies and theories, bewildering us 
on all sides. 

That there is some sort of a basic law which controls 
the acceptance of evolution, and that it works in an im- 
mutable cycle—marching in a forthright manner through 
all opposition—is self-evident in the long view of the his- 
tory of man. That there is a fundamental law, not only 
of constant change, but of preconceived direction to that 
change, has conclusively proved itself over the evolution 
of several thousand years. 


Changing Habits of the Masses 
It seems reasonable that people whose lives are em- 
braced in the various operations of retail business, would 
be more sensitive to the basic truths of these laws of 
change than those in virtually any other walk of life, be- 











cause the whole scheme of retailing is predicated on the 
intimate understanding of the ever changing habits of the 
mass public mind. We acknowledge it as a compass in 
manufacturing goods, buying goods and selling them. In 
our merchandising practices we know that by a certain 
definite rule women are going to accept a certain fashion 
at a certain time, carry it to its peak at a certain time, and 
reject it at a certain time. We allow ourselves to be 
guided by this formula, and plan our business accord- 
ingly. 

But beyond this immediate routine, the average Ameri- 
can businessman has little time to project this kind of a 
formula into the broader philosophies of the social and 
economic cycle. We find him evading the issue in its 
more significant aspects when it broadens out beyond his 
immediate operation; in favor of playing bridge or golf, 
or otherwise escaping the necessity of facing things, which 
in the past he has been able to pass to other shoulders. 

We forget this basic principle when we think in terms 
of labor, politics, and general policies. We are lazy about 
facing those things, which seem not necessary to the day’s 
immediate routine, and would rather accept passively ex- 
plosive changes in our scheme of living than bestir our- 
selves to the effort of reasoned conviction, with which we 
seem totally unprepared when these things take place. 

History convinces us that it is the nature of humanity 
to accept the new slowly, and to embrace it only gradually 
in a definitely established cycle formula. It is when we 
fail to acknowledge and understand that this movement 
of acceptance must proceed at a measured speed and a 
definite cadence that the strife and explosion which in- 
variably accompany any social or economic evolution, is 
created. The explosions, with which we are familiar, are 
caused not so much by the things themselves, as by the 
friction of individual minds, working at different speeds, 
rubbing against each other. This is always the mystery 
which must be understood when we deal with mass move- 
ments. 


Influence of Religion 

There is, perhaps, no better illustration of it than the 
difference with which men accept their conviction of God. 
They pray, as one, at their mother’s knee in infancy, with 
a belief that knows no question. Some maintain that 
staunch, unending faith to their last word to the priest at 
their deathbed, while others establish doubts at various 
points of their lives, causing them to relinquish their 
original conceptions and seek about for some sort of suit- 
able substitutes. Why does this happen? Why is a faith 
solid enough to carry some men through the entire course 
of their lives and so soft as to perish in the minds of others 
often before they have reached maturity? What experi- 
ences, or what emotional hungers cause different men to 
seek the same God through a diversity of opposing, an- 
tagonistic creeds and faiths? This phenomenon of mental 
and spiritual wave lengths is the unpredictable matter out 
of which the understanding of humanity’s progress must 
be fashioned. 

It took roughly six hundred years for the lofty philoso- 
phy of Jesus Christ to gain general acceptance and under- 
standing. Yet, it eventually changed the concept of living 
for the peoples of the entire world. It ran through its 
discouragements, its defeats, its setbacks, its wall of 
scoffers, of unbelievers, of opponents, but withal, sur- 
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vived, because it was a truth of the human mind and a 
need of the human soul carrying through in the face of all 
persecution, of all subversiveness, of all opposition. 


New Ideas and Inventions Slowly Accepted 

When the first steam engine puffed down its mile of 
track, it was to the hoots and jeers of an unbelieving 
populace. We can recall when the airplane was consid- 
ered the toy of madmen. Even a movement as docile as 
the design of modern architecture was met by a cold and 
resisting public, which took years to warm to it. 

When we contemplate the great evolutions of history 
and the peculiar set formula by which they seem to take 
place, we cannot help but be impressed by the fact that, 
somewhere along the line, there must be a fixed law, 
which, if we could once understand it, would enable us 
to anticipate not only the immutable course of history, 
but also the course of our own immediate lives and the 
lives of those around us. 


What is the intangible thing that makes some men 
grasp a new philosophy at once, while others view it with 
suspicion? That makes some men relinquish it prema- 
turely, while others hold it with steadfast faith? What 
kinds of instincts, or what kinds of experiences make for 
the fierce partisanships which cause the clashing and scrap- 
ing of mind against mind, belief against belief, in the 
disordered commencement of every evolutionary cycle? 
What are the ingredients which finally compound the 
opiate which brings about a more or less harmonious ac- 
ceptance by mass minds, as that mystic cycle reaches the 
top of its swing? 

These are the questions we wrestle with when we at- 
tempt to make an objective analysis of the bewildering 
conditions and events that take place within the orbit of 
our own lives. We find ourselves called upon to draw 
our thinking from a far broader base than has been our 
usual habit. 


Why should we, as businessmen, suddenly have to in- 
struct ourselves in topics which we have always considered 
the more or less exclusive business of prelates and philoso- 
phers? Why should we suddenly find ourselves faced with 
the necessity of trading in our golf clubs for a copy of 
Gibbons’ Decline of the ‘Roman Empire? 


Modern Business Hampered by Restrictions 


Perhaps, this is too obvious a question. Perhaps it 
takes no prompting for us to remember that today a busi- 
ness must be operated under dozens of rules and restric- 
tions unthought of less than ten years ago. When we 
read the various bulletins reporting the scores of proposed 
bills to be presented to our state legislatures, when we 
sum up the totals of our new kinds of taxations, restric- 
tions in financing our business, employing our workers, 
and buying and selling our merchandise, we have an all- 
too-ready answer. 

We are impressed with the fact that these operations 
are not the usual arithmetic of business and barter. They 
are not of our traditional education in the mysteries of 
buying and selling goods, but are of the learning of some 
outside culture, which exists under different laws and dif- 
ferent conventions than are our habit. We ask ourselves: 
How come all this? We wonder why we should sud- 
denly become saddled with this extra weight. We find 
it pleasant, but less and less convincing to say: “They 
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can’t do this to me!” So, in spite of ourselves, and how- 
ever tiresome and uninviting the process, we find ourselves 
groping for some sort of an understanding of the wheels 
within wheels that bring such things to pass. 

However little we may like it, we find ourselves grop- 
ing outside the reservation for knowledge which will al- 
low us to fit these things into our scheme, in proper rela- 
tion to things which we have known and believed for 
the greater part of our lives. We find our usual formulas 
are not sufficient to find the answers, or to determine the 
direction of these new problems. We are forced into 
other schools of thinking than those to which we are ac- 
customed, and we find ourselves, irresistibly, going back 
through the factual chronicles of history for our basic 
material. 

Here we see the pattern of the human mind. Here we 
see not the theory but the fact of human evolution. Here 
we find substance of which we can say, “This is so, and 
this is not so.” Here we find the real and the certain 
workings of the mass human mind, and the definite laws 
by which it functions. 


Acceptance of Changes Varies 

Every man accepts change in his own way and at his 
own tempo, varying as much as human nature itself. It 
is a disorganized rag-tag and bob-tail movement, but its 
advance is definite, if bewildering, and this difference in 
the tempo and in the cadence of movement is, perhaps, 
the safeguard that maintains a proper balance. It is the 
important, retarding influence which holds the speed of 
change within safe limits. It embraces those chronic 
doubters of all innovation, right or wrong, which are the 
counter-checks in the orderly progress of evolution. 

It is said that when an idea has reached its time, it 
sweeps all opposition before it. History proves the right- 
ness of this axiom. It is a true description of that state 
where the meshing is smooth at the start of a “Cycle of 
Acceptance,” coming at a time when the mass mind is in 
such a state that it can be crystallized in a unified belief 
and desire. 

We have seen some remarkable instances of this in the 
recent past. It occurs when, through some unexplainable 
mathematical order, the public mind ripens simultaneously 
in an unexpressed conviction. This is usually caused by 
the pressure of matters which affect the daily lives of a 
mass humanity, and under which they have no control to 
focus their interests sharply on any other single problem. 

These experiences confront us on every page of history. 
These peculiar concentrations of mass public belief march 
through evolution in dramatic recurrence, and by their 
very similarity, impress us with the constant formula of 
the people’s objectives. 

Most evolution has consisted of the philosophy of rights 
—rights additional to those currently in existence. Peo- 
ple wanted something more than they had. This invari- 
ably had to be taken away from somebody else who had 
it. That is where the rub came in, that is where the rub 
will always come in, that is where the first friction of 
interest against interest was created that set off the ex- 
plosion. Nobody likes to relinquish rights or properties 
which he already has, nor assume responsibilities and ob- 
ligations which he is not already assuming. 

Always we have the conflict between the “Haves” and 
the “Have nots.” Always the changes, which have 
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brought about redistribution of properties or responsibili- 
ties, have come about only when the world was ready for 
them. 


The Rights of Man 

When the barons of England forced King John to sign 
the Magna Charta, it was an acceptance of the philosophy 
that rights were not the exclusive property of kings, and 
that even an absolute monarch must accept responsibility. 
This was a world-shaking event, and contemporary kings 
trembled. 

When the two-wheeled carts rattled over the cobble- 
stones of Paris, it was an acceptance of the philosophy 
that rights were not the exclusive property of kings and 
barons, but even the lowly tradesman could demand his 
share. 

When the funeral pyres burned sadly on the fields of 
Gettysburg, it was an acceptance of the philosophy that 
rights were not limited to color and creed, but to men. 

Today, we are living in the midst of explosive changes 
spiritually, socially, and economically. It is difficult not 
to be bewildered. It is almost too much to ask that we 
judge accurately the good from the bad—virtue and truth 
from evil and fallacy. This is ever the condition when 
changes come too fast. In finding ourselves swept along 
by the surging tide of new philosophic beliefs, of new so- 
cial convictions, with a demanding, restless impetus, we 
find our thinking hurried and indecisive. 

How can we judge surely, moving in such a frenzy of 
haste, whether the forced entry of government in the 
management of industry is in the direction of ultimate 
improvement, or ultimate ruin? How can we judge 
whether the new philosophy of taxation—for purposes 
heretofore rejected—is for or against the ultimate public 
interest? Are we able to determine hastily whether or 
not government by bureaus and commissions with un- 
limited powers, will carry us to a new kind of governing 
efficiency, or as some factions purport, to chaos and ruina- 
tion? What is to be the final outcome of startling prece- 
dents in Federal rulings, aped by similar rulings and 
precedents in State Legislatures ? 

In our own industry, we find ourselves wrestling with 
the myriad pros and cons surrounding minimum prices 
and fair trade bills, and while we wrestle, bills are passed 
and laws become effective. In the passing of these laws 
and in their enforcement, we observe with fascination the 
activities of the pros and cons and their use of all avenues 
and processes of propaganda to achieve their ends. 


Common Sense Thinking Essential 

All these things serve to confuse us in our quest for 
that median of logic known as common sense thinking. 
Common sense is almost a lost art today, and yet, it is 
something of which we are in the greatest need, some- 
thing which is the only dependable vehicle to carry us 
safely into the future. 

We are living through the projection of a new theory 
of economic rights, marching hand in hand with political 
rights, a theory which has certainly proved its points and 
made its mistakes with great virtuosity. We are faced 
with the necessity of judging the soundness of this philoso- 
phy, for in it lies the key to our future scheme of living. 
Looking at it coldly, we must ask ourselves, How much 
of it will we finally accept, and how much have we al- 

(Continued on page 29.) 














HE credit profession is a constantly shifting pano- 

rama of interesting and inspiring incidents! It 

challenges the instincts of every business sense! It 
requires the knowledge of the accountant, the enthusiasm 
of the salesman, the judgment of the lawyer, the analyt- 
ical qualities of the statistician, and the wisdom of Solo- 
mon! Its compensation can be the largest in industry! 
If you are thinking of the salary you receive, then you 
have a few uncharted seas to explore, for the credit man’s 
greatest reward is his knowledge of services rendered to 
business and to humanity. 

There is romance in this profession; romance more real 
than is contained between the covers of any one good 
book, or acted for us behind the footlights in our most 
favored theatre. For this romance is living; the actors 
are our fellow-men; their troubles and their joys are 


ours to share. 


A Credit Office Episode 

A stranger walked into my office late one afternoon. 
He had just retired from his employment and, with his 
wife and daughter, was taking a trip which he had antici- 
pated for many years. On board ship, enroute to Los 
Angeles, his daughter met and fell in love with a young 
Englishman. They became engaged after a short ac- 
quaintance, and wished to be married in our city. Father 
had with him enough funds to care for his normal travel- 
ing requirements, but as he was mainly dependent upon 
his pension, he was not prepared to pay cash for the 
dainties which his daughter craved. He wished to ar- 
range a small line of credit, and this was easily provided. 
Then he asked another favor. Would I be so kind as to 
meet his prospective son-in-law, and pass judgment upon 
him? Although I tried, with all the diplomacy at my 
command, to sidestep his importunings, I finally suc- 
cumbed, and the meeting took place the next day. 

The young man was a typical Englishman; the daugh- 
ter seemed a perfect mate; but the responsibility of say- 
ing so was too great for me. So my answer was that | 
was sure the young man would never beat his wife! Fa- 
ther seemed greatly relieved at this, and the wedding 
went forward. This was over four years ago, and I am 
still receiving cards from father and daughter sent from 
England where they all went as guests of the boy’s fa- 
ther. It turned out that his family was more than mod- 
erately wealthy, the groom was given a good job and a 
country home by his parents, and the pictures sent me 
show them on the lawns of their estate with a bouncing 
boy and a roly-poly girl. 


*An address at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention, 
N. R. C. A., San Francisco, Calif., June 20-23, 1939. 
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Rehabilitating the 


Worthy Customer 


By ARTHUR E. KAISER* 
Credit Manager, Bullock’s, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


But, all credit office episodes are not idyllic. Tragedy 
and heartaches are often the result of our unconscious 
actions. The very nature of our work requires us to grant 
credit which results, sometimes, in creating a debt burden 
which gnaws at the customer’s morale like some tanta- 
lizing morster, until he sees no way out other than by the 
repudiation of his debts through the bankruptcy courts, 
or, in the parlance of the initiate, by skipping. Let us not 
condemn all these unfortunates. Let us, instead, ap- 
proach these cases with an attitude of sympathetic under- 
standing, and let us lend our greater training in the 
realm of economics to their solution. 


Causes of Insolvency Among Consumers 
In a case study of more than four hundred _ bank- 
ruptcies, as reported by John H. Cover, Ph.D., professor 
of statistics at the University of Chicago, in Volume 196 
of The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, we find the causes of insolvency among 
consumers to be substantially as follows: 


1—Real estate speculation 4% 
2—Stock speculation 3% 
3—Home speculation 2% 
4—Living beyond current or expected income 17% 
5—Former business proprietors, reduced to em- 

ployment 17% 
6—Unemployment (direct and indirect) 15% 
7—Part time employment (direct and indirect) 10% 
8—lIllness and death 11% 
9—Cyclical fluctuations in economic conditions 14% 
10—M iscellaneous 7% 


Most bankrupts had no understanding of budgeting, 
or of the balancing of income and expenditures. 

Collectively, as credit men and women, we have con- 
tributed in a measure to this condition. In the first five 
classifications our responsibility is direct. Because of lack 
of knowledge, or lack of ability to obtain that knowledge, 
we have allowed a pyramid of debt to grow. In the 
fourth classification particularly, many of us have lent 
our support to promotion programs designed to get sales 
volume at whatever cost to the welfare of the buying 
public. There is no need to go into details regarding the 
lure of advertising, emphasizing the amount of the in- 
stallment and the immediate acquisition of goods, but 
relegating the total of the obligation to the background. 
No need to dwell upon the temptation presented by the 
ads and radio commercials urging the public to borrow 
money with which to pay its debts, leaving the repay- 
ment of the new debt a matter dependent entirely on the 
wisdom of the borrower to avoid acquiring further obliga- 
tions in new and fertile fields. You have all had experi- 
ence with such situations. 
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Obligations of Credit Managers 


In classifications six, seven and nine, shown in the 
table referred to herein, we also play a prominent part. 
It is our obligation to help regulate the flow of credit so 
that business will not move more rapidly than the wealth 
of our nation increases. When we fail to do this, unem- 
ployment and cyclical fluctuations arise, and the individ- 
ual in debt faces a serious problem. 

Fortunately those who, in normal times, reach the state 
of financial dilemma, are not preponderant in our gen- 
eral population. The majority of credit users will use it 
wisely, but we must not lose sight of our responsibility 
to those who have met with uncontrollable ill-fortune or 
who have unwisely allowed their desires to outdistance 
their pocketbooks. 

There is no panacea for these ills. No magic formula 
exists, and I do not intend to write you a prescription 
which is infallible. All I attempt to do is awaken in 
you a train of thought which may result in the applica- 
tion by you of some similar program for the benefit of 
your customers and your firm, and to your own personal 
satisfaction. 

Suppose you visualize three single words as questions. 


Why? 
How? 
When? 

Apply these questions, in effect, after you have gained 
your customer’s confidence in a collection interview. 

Why is the customer in debt? Get all the facts lead- 
ing up to the present situation, so that you will under- 
stand the customer’s psychology and estimate the type of 
program and procedure you must adopt. At this time, 
find out the extent of the customer’s debt by securing a 
complete schedule of names and amounts of creditors. 
This is not going to be easy, but if the rest of the pro- 
gram is to succeed, you must at least get this far by the 
use of tact, sympathy and understanding—plus a little 
persuasion at times. 

How? is the next step. How can the customer pay 
his debts and at the same time maintain a reasonable 
standard of living and preserve his morale? An examina- 
tion of any assets possessed by the debtor is undertaken 
for the purpose of determining if they can be liquidated 
to advantage, but without destroying security, as would 
result from too drastic a sacrifice of insurance through 
the cancellation or borrowing process. Rarely is this 
course productive of results, but it should not be neglected. 

If the debtor is unemployed, an analysis of his quali- 
fications, and even assistance in securing work, is in order. 
But, as the solution of this situation is not always imme- 
diately possible, try and buoy up your friend with confi- 
dence and courage. If you can become an inspirational 
confidant you can assist in turning despair and defeat 
into victory. 

Prepare Budgets for Involved Debtors 


The problem of the extravagant individual, or the one 
who has suffered through sickness, death, or fraud, pre- 
sents some difficult angles. In these cases you are dealing 
with either pride, the unwillingness to make sacrifices, 
lack of training along financial lines, or a combination of 
all. The start must be made by putting down on paper 
a fairly accurate statement of how the income has been 
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used up to this time. The customer will rarely know, 
and oftentimes will withhold some information. For this 
reason, your research must be thorough, and guided by 
knowledge of all the various purposes for which money 
is spent. 

Perhaps you are then in position to immediately set 
down a revised budget, but more often you will have to 
give the problem mature thought, even to the extent of 
taking it home and working on it there. You will have to 
know something about budgets, but this is not hard. Each 
one of you undoubtedly now maintains a budget of your 
personal expenditures, or has in the past done so and 
given it up. You can secure sample budgets from banks, 
other financial institutions, insurance companies, colleges, 
etc. An exceptionally good one, adapted to the costs of 
this section of the country, is that published by the Hel- 
ler Committee for Research in Social Economics, Univer- 
sity of California, at Berkeley. By combining all the 
facts at hand (your experience, the debtor’s figures and 
the theoretical budgets), you can prepare a financial pro- 
gram to fit the problem. 

One suggestion for the start of this budget may be help- 
ful. As a first step, set down a reasonable liquidation pro- 
gram for the existing debts. Determine a_ practical 
amortization period and how much must be set aside from 
each pay envelope. If the income is large enough, deter- 
mine what reserves must be set aside for income tax pay- 
ments, and if possible a small amount for savings. This 
latter is definitely essential in some cases as will be demon- 
strated later. The amount determined by the foregoing 
can then be deducted from total income, and you are 
ready to set forth a budget based on the residue as net 
income. You probably will have to make several revi- 
sions before you have a practical outline, but perseverance 
will solve most problems. 


Procedure to Be Followed 


Now that you have the program you must ask yourself 
WHEN? Several prime essentials now exist. (1) You 
must have the commitment of your customer; (2) the 
cooperation of all creditors is essential; (3) determine if 
you can handle the program yourself; if the customer can 
administer it, or if it is best to place it in the hands of 
your Credit Association or some other reliable third 
party. Other alternatives exist, such as pooling the debt 
through a creditor-endorsed note at a bank, to be amor- 
tized according to your schedule, or of making a similar 
arrangement with the Credit Union of the debtor’s em- 
ployer. 

Now, you must follow through. This is important! 
Seldom will your plan succeed unless you guide it, and 
this can best be done by having your customer present to 
you, at stated periods, a complete report of the budget 
performance. Many times he will need encouragement, 
and you must give it to him. His mental attitude must 
be held at par at all times. 

Let us look at a few specific examples. 


Case History Number One 
Miss A is a school teacher. She owed a store $135.00, 
incurred at the end of the school term. During the sum- 
mer she did not respond to notices requesting payment, 
but after receiving her first pay check, presented herself in 
a spirit of righteous indignation, at the Credit Manager's 





Office, demanding an apology and relief from persecution. 
The Credit Manager sensed that she was highly over- 
wrought, and by careful interrogation gained the infor- 
mation that she was in debt to the extent of $800.00. 
There were several loan companies involved, one bank, a 
number of doctors and some scattered small bills. Her 
mother was dependent. Her income was $2,387.00 a 
year, payable in ten installments. Lack of income two 
months of the year, coupled with illness of the mother, 
was the start of the debt era. A loan from one small 
loan company, followed by a loan from another to meet 
a default in payment to the first, and so on progressively 
until the bank entered the picture, together with an un- 
balanced budget, completed the story. 


A new budget was prepared for the ensuing ten months, 
based on a net income of $120.00 a month, allowing 
$38.70 a month to be placed in a savings account as pro- 
vision for the vacation months, and $80.00 each month 
for application to debts. This budget required the sale 
of the automobile and moving to quarters at a rental of 
$30.00 compared to the existing rate of $65.00. Other 
economies were created, but provision was made for her 
own personal clothing, of which she was sadly in need. 

This program was not easy to sell, the greatest oppo- 
sition coming from the girl’s mother. Further obstacles 
arose from some of the creditors. However, as the result 
of negotiations made by the young lady herself, at the 
guidance of the Credit Manager, all factions were satisfied 
on the basis of some creditors being given preference and 
the store agreeing to defer its obligation until all others 
were paid. This last condition gave the Credit Man- 
ager the weapon he needed, for it was thoroughly under- 
stood that, in the event the customer did not maintain 
her budget rigidly, he would immediately take steps to 
upset the apple cart. 

The program went through without a hitch. The cus- 
tomer performed like a soldier, and on the day of her last 
pay for the season she walked into the Credit Manager’s 
office, made the final payment of her obligations, and dis- 
played a savings account book showing ample funds to 
carry her through vacation. She did not use credit again 
for a year, but when she had assured herself that she 
could discipline her expenditures, reopened her account 
and is maintaining an admirable record. Her gratitude 
and good will toward the store are now firmly established. 


Case History Number Two 


Mrs. B. was a cultured widow who had been quite 
successful as a scenario writer. Her account had been a 
good one. Suddenly she dropped out of sight, and all 
attempts to locate her were unsuccessful. She only owed 
the retailer involved in this episode about $45.00, but her 
actions led the collection manager to believe she must be 
involved elsewhere to a greater degree. On a hunch, one 
day, he telephoned the home of the customer’s son and 
nonchalantly asked for Mrs. B. 1 guess he was just as 
surprised when the party answering the phone said, “This 
is she,” as she was when he told her whom he represented. 

Her gasp of astonishment caused him to say the right 
thing; that he had not called to dun her for her account, 
but rather to offer his services if she was in fear of being 
pressed for payment by her other creditors. This brought 
forth the entire story. She only owed one other concern 
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a very small sum, but her pride prevented her from con- 
tacting them and in addition she was practically beside 
herself because of the illness of one son and the previous 
death of another. The collection manager immediately 
laid down a challenge to his customer, and persuaded her 
to promise that she would at once cast aside worry and 
start to write a story. Miracles, aided by determination, 
sometimes happen, for she did write a radio skit which 
was accepted, thereby enabling her to pay $10.00 on each 
of her accounts. The collection manager called her on 
receipt of this news, congratulated her, and urged her on 
to further endeavors. 

She started to circulate her talents and secured a posi- 
tion as teacher of English in a small girls’ school. Her 
progress was good enough to obtain for her an offer as 
Dean of Girls in a larger school, and today she is fully 
re-established and proud of her contribution to society. 
As a result, the retailer has profited. 


Case History Number Three 

Mrs. C. is the wife of a man high in professional serv- 
ice. Idle time and an abundance of vitality caused this 
lady to try her hand at games of chance, with the in- 
evitable result. Because of good credit standing she was 
able to make a number of large purchases at various 
stores, the articles bearing a good security value. Her 
need for cash was, however, greater than her desire for 
the merchandise, so she pledged it with four different 
small loan companies. Two of these articles had been 
purchased on open account, but, of the other two, one had 
been purchased on Conditional Sales Contract, and one 
on an approval memorandum. 

Through the clearances requested of the local credit 
association, this pyramiding of accounts was called to the 
attention of the interested merchants, and the resulting 
investigations disclosed what had taken place. 

Interviews with the wife revealed that she was fright- 
ened to the verge of hysteria over the thought of what her 
husband would do if he found out, and also that a dis- 
closure of the facts would probably result in disgrace for 
him. Two of the creditors were inclined to cooperate 
in some manner in the solution of this case, but the two 
who had not sold on open account, justifiably took the 
position that they would leave the solution in the hands 
of the loan companies after making replevin demands 
upon them. 

The situation looked pretty hopeless until the two un- 
secured Credit Managers decided to disregard the wishes 
of the wife and lay all the facts before the husband. He 
was found to be a man of deep understanding, sympathetic 
to his wife’s condition which he attributed to a nervous 
disorder bordering on psychosis. To make matters worse, 
he had already used the limit of his bank credit to meet 
previous extravagances, and his obligations to the bank 
prevented him from making any kind of arrangement 
with the present creditors. 

The plan worked out by the two unsecured creditors 
was: (1) redeem the articles for their hypothecated 
value; (2) loan the husband enough money to redeem the 
articles of the two secured creditors and return them for 
credit; (3) arrange with the customer’s bank to increase 
his loan in an amount sufficient to liquidate the unsecured 
accounts, this note to be guaranteed by the two creditors 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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Profit and Loss Accounts 
F OLLOWING is an additional reply to our inquiry 


for procedures in handling profit and loss accounts. 
The procedures of other stores were included in 
The Credit Clinic of the June and July issues: 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.: Accounts are charged off semi- 
annually ; at that time the statement and history record are 
stamped “P. & L.,” and a special signal is attached to his- 
tory record. The statements are removed to a P. & L. 
ledger where they remain until the account is paid or 
marked uncollectible. The history records remain in the 
original binders and the accounts are followed up by the 
Collection Department through their own records. All 
payments are posted to the history record following which 
the cash is posted by the bookkeeper to the statement ac- 
count. The Addressograph Department is notified to de- 
stroy the plate. We operate on the Recordak System, 
using statement ledger and history card. 

The P. & L. ledger is under a separate dummy control 
in the accounts receivable division, and this control does 
not enter into the general ledger. A control is also main- 
tained on the P. & L. ledger for collections on accounts 
previously written off. This control is effected at the end 
of each month by a debit from the general ledger and a 
credit to the reserve account for bad debts. 

The Collection Department follow-up cards are 
stamped P. & L. and are moved from the regular files to 
a Profit and Loss file. As collection cards come up for 
attention, they are checked with the history card and any 
cash payments are recorded. The card is then future dated 
for further attention. If paid in full the statement is, re- 
moved, the history record ruled off and filed away, and 
the collection card filed in a special file for future refer- 
ence. If no payments are recorded, the Collection De- 
partment continues to work on the account until consid- 
ered uncollectible. At that stage the statement is stamped 
N/C (no credit). The history record is dated and 
stamped N/C and filed, and the collection card is 
stamped N/C and filed for future reference. All accounts 
considered uncollectible must be initialed by the Credit 
Manager. Charged-off accounts are followed up closely 
by the Collection Department, by phone, letter, collector, 
and finally by attorney and collection agency. The re- 
sults have been most satisfactory. 
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Positions Wanted 


Crepit SALES AND CoLLECTION MANAGER—Age 29. 
Married. Experience: five years, Outside Collector; two 
years, Collection Manager; three years, Credit Manager. 
Ten years in same department store. Desires change— 
willing to go anywhere. Good references. Address Box 
81, Crepir Wor Lp. 

* * * 

Crepir MANAGER—Well educated married man in 
late thirties with valuable experience as assistant credit 
manager in middle west department store. Will go any- 
where. Address Box 82, Crepir WorLD. 
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Letters That 
Cross 











“As usual, you have made another good move. 
The appointment of Miss Hower to take charge of 
‘Credit Department Letters’ in ‘The Credit World,’ 
is certainly a fine thing and I was glad to see it. 

“It was my good fortune to 
have taken Miss Hower’s com- 
plete course in letter writing, 
several years ago. I have also 
read her book ‘Successful Letter 
Writing’ which is very good. 

“In this and following issues of 
‘The Credit World,’ I feel safe in 
saying that Miss Hower will 
teach each of us things about let- 
ter writing which we have for- 
gotten or have never known. You 
have made an excellent choice !”—W. G. Cassmeyer, 
Credit Manager, Merchants Ice & Coal Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Aline Hower 


Cm 


“Congratulations to you and “The Credit 
World’ on the selection of Miss Hower as 
your Letter Counselor. She is the best in the 
business !”—E. R. Siler, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

> CS] 


“It was a pleasure to see in the July ‘Credit 
World,’ that you have arranged for Aline Hower to 
write on the subject ‘Credit Department Letters.’ 

“T have heard Miss Hower and she impressed me 
as being very capable along these lines. I think 
you are rendering the readers a real service by hav- 
ing Miss Hower write regularly in “The Credit 
World.’ To my mind, she can certainly bring about 
a decided improvement in letters if we turn this 
Department over to her permanently.”—Carl Woll- 
ner, President, Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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“You are certainly to be commended for 
the excellent way in which the business of 
our meeting in San Francisco was handled. 
It certainly shows good management in the 
home office.”—Jos. H. Riggs, Asst. Cashier, 
Florida National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Ce 


“T think the Convention was a success from every 
angle, and I am quite sure that a lot of good came 
out of the meetings.’—Warren W. Smith, Mgr., 
Credit Reporting and Collection Bureau, San Jose, 
California. 

Cw 


“Many thanks for the best National Con- 
vention ever held. Every delegate I had the 
pleasure of talking with expressed the same 
sentiment and from now on each convention 
will have a mark to shoot at if they wish to 
exceed the 27th Annual Convention just 
held.,—W. V. Beddow, Credit Manager, 
Bromberg & Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

(Continued on page 15.) 








ITTING in the massive rustic dining room of the 
Inn at Old Faithful Geyser, Yellowstone Park, we 
overheard a man chatting. 
“You really must love your work,” he chided, smiling 
a little wistfully as his friend persisted in talking shop. 
We didn’t give it a second thought then, but the sen- 
tence stayed with us—‘‘You really must love your work!” 
A good thought for summer! 
Van Dyke said: 


“Let me but find it in my heart to say 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
This is my work, my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all on earth, I am the one by whom 
It can best be done in the right way.” 


Marcus Aurelius put it another way—that we be “like 
a fire well kindled, which catches at everything you throw 
That’s a 


good thing for a letter writer to remember during the 


in, and turns it into flame and brightness.” 


blistering summer days. 

Man’s susceptibility to irritation seems to increase in 
direct ratio to the rise of the thermometer. ‘Things that 
ordinarily would pass unnoticed assume unbearable pro- 
portions when his collar wilts and the fan carries a blast 
that would do credit to a furnace. 

But in the last few years, engineers have begun to do 
something about the weather. They undertake the job 
of keeping buildings cool and they succeed because they 
have worked out orderly methods of procedure, drawn blue 
prints, and calculated the needs of their customers with 


mathematical precision. 


Air Condition Your Letters 

“Air conditioning” can be applied to letters with the 
same assurance of maintained coolness. Here are a few 
tested methods of procedure: 

(1) Give your reader all the facts he needs so he won't 
have to search for them or go to the trouble of asking 
you for them; 

(2) Clear all personal antagonism or resentment from 
your thoughts. You can’t think or write clearly unless 
you are calm; 

(3) Make allowances for the other fellow—maybe it’s 
hotter where he is than where you are; 

(4) Choose your words carefully. Avoid coupling 
you” and “your” with unpleasant words and thoughts. 

If it is necessary to refer to an unpleasant situation, use 
the impersonal form: ‘The letter did not reach me’’ in- 
stead of “You failed to send me the letter”; 

(5) If you are to blame, accept the blame gracefully. 
If you are not, don’t make a point of placing the blame 
on your reader; 


(6) Be as cheerful as possible. If there is a pleasant 
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Letter Counselor 


aspect to the situation, mention it. An encouraged reader 
is likely to be a cooperative one. 

Every office has special points which can be added to 
these six. A handy list of them may help a lot. 


This Month’s Illustrations 

Letter No. 1, declining credit, by the Scranton Dry 
Goods Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania, uses the “ap- 
proval” appeal, described in last month’s article, in an 
effective way. 

It is face saving, an approving thing, always. The 
Chinese are experts at this, and we can learn from them. 
Out in San Francisco’s Chinatown, the guide will show 
you (or perhaps he did during the recent Convention) 
the two entrances to the Chinese pawnbroker, one for the 
person who has come to buy, and another for the one 
who is financially embarrassed and must sell an article to 
raise money. The latter holds the article up to view in 
such a way that his person is not identified during the 
transaction, and thus his “‘face’’ is saved. 

Notice the resourceful last paragraph of this letter, 
selling the idea of paying cash by emphasizing the advan- 
tages of the merchandise. 

Letter No. 2, welcoming a new charge customer, by 
Department of Accounts, Thomas W. Garland, Incor- 
porated, St. Louis, illustrates a pleasing opening and clos- 
ing, as well as a sales slant. The educational treatment 
in the third paragraph is amply surrounded with very 
pleasant wording, an important thing in a letter of this 
kind. So often, a store makes the mistake of writing 
about terms only, rather than bringing in quite a complete 
note of service. 

Letter No. 3, sent to accounts inactive three months, 
by Leon Godchaux, Jr., President, The Leon Godchaux 
Clothing Co., Ltd., New Orleans, is a particularly in- 
teresting treatment. It shows concern and yet does not 
overdo it. As the letters go to a very high-type clientele, 
the president’s signature should be effective. 

Figure No. 4, is a collection notice of The Emporium, 
San Francisco. According to Frank D. Francis, Credit 
Manager, it has produced excellent results in educating 
the customer as to the store’s terms and in the collection 
of past due accounts. 

Figure No. 5, a letterette mailed to 4,500 good inac- 
tive accounts by H. N. Johnson, Credit Manager, Klein’s, 
Peoria, Illinois, brought back 558 of them, with pur- 
chases of $6,547, within three and one-half weeks! The 
cost of the mailing was $117. And the results continue 
to pile up! This store has a wonderful record for results 
in this type of work. Two years ago, they took a similar 
list, wrote to half of it, and pulled 63 per cent in sales a 
short time after, while only 22 per cent of the other half 
of the list, which received no letter, bought during a rea- 
sonable period after. This was a 41 per cent gain di- 
rectly due to a letter! A splendid result in any man’s 
language! 
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SCRANTON DRY GOODS COMPANY 


Scranton. Pa. 
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February 10, 1959 





We thank you for our application for a charge account 


found 
with us during our Oppenheim Week Sale. The references 





"This 
the charge account at this time. 


The Oppenheim Week Sale which we had conducted forced us 


APPAREL FOR Mew WomEN ~ 


New ORL eans 


April 3, 1959 3) 


Mrs. John Smith 
605 Jones Street 
Mrs. R. A. Blank New Orleans, Louisiana 


Dear Mrs. Smith: 


You've had me worried for several days now. I 
arrived at the office the other morning and 


& memo on my desk. Your name was inscribed 


across the top and beneath it was written: 
that you furnished were not sufficient upon which to open 


customer hasn't been in to see us re- 


cently. Will you try to find out why!" 


Automatically, I reached for the telephone 
rather close, and naturally, the on Gai aie ‘ a aenaet mien 
pide ite 3 eile te ooh more strict than other times. you, just as you would call a bridge 


friend who hadn't been over for a game. Then 


1 
tle are holding the merchandise which you selected, as we I realised you were a busy person and nine 


are quite sure that you would want to pay cash for it, and 


o'clock just isn't the time of day for a social 


conversation, 
take advantage of the sale purchase, and at a later date ve! n 


we will be very glad to go into the matter of a charge 


* So I’m writing this friendly little note. What 
account with you. 


I'd like to say to you is this: We look upon 


Very truly yours, each of our customers as one of our friends. We 


SCRANTON DRY GOODS COMPANY 


AJK:RFB A. J. King, vredit Manager. 














" Toone OY | D 


want you to come to see us often, and to have 
you fee] that your visits entail no obligation 
to buy. We hope that the reason you have not used 
your charge account is no fault of ours. But if 
it is, won't you tell us? 


May we hope to see you one of these fine spring 
days? Your charge account remains open -- simply 
sey: “Charge it!* 


Cordially, 


Leon Godchaux, Jr. 








% 
5 0-18-44 Norn Seth Serews 


Saint Lous 


—__>s 


President 


According to our books, your account as indicated below, appears to be unpaid. Our terms, 
which are carefully explained when accounts are opened and bills are sent, require payment in full 
by the fifteenth of each month for all purchases of the previous month. May we have your prompt 


remittance? 
@) Should you have any question in regard to this balance, won't you notify us immediately? 
October 6, 1958 
THE EMPORIUM 
835 Morket Street 


Miss Mary Creighton 
1235 Blackstone Aveme 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Dear Miss Creichton: Balance Due, Sasssiilebianiccsaipalaleniten 

NOTE: If payment has been mode within the last few doys, please disregard this notice 
We are very glad to enter your name on come vemcco 
our records as a charge customer; and 





feel certain that you will find your 
Garland account an ever increasing 
pleasure and convenience. 


The sun might run ‘em up to a 
It is our endeavor consistently to offer 


A statement of your account will be sent 
you monthly; due and payable on or before 


the tenth of each month following the date 
of purchase. 





We shall strive to deserve an ever-in- 
creasing amount of your patronage. 


Very truly yours, 
THOMAS W. GARLAND INC. 


Department of Accounts. 














You Can Do Better at 


Kleine 


222-224 SOUTH ADAMS STREET 








: hundred outside -- but not inside 
selections that are up to the minute in at KLEIN'S. Plan now to shop in 
style-rightness, and suited to varying KLEIN'S completely Air Cooled Store. 
budgets. 


Peoria's largest Rusiestes Apparel 
Store for MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 





YOUR VACATION IS ASSURED! 
YOUR CLOTHES PROBLEMS SOLVED! 


KLEIN'S BUDGET PLAN PERMITS 
YOU TO PAY WHEN YOU COME 
BACK: ! 


THIS MESSAGE TELLS YOU HOW. 
MEMORIAL DAY! 
VACATION TIME! 


WORLD'S FAIR! 
COOL, COMFORTABLE LIVING! 





ojcececetdeeesoeeooeooecererr*r-=- 
Le oo 
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Business for Profit or for Fun 


By W. S. MURRAY* 


Manager, Pacific Finance Company, San Francisco, Calif. 


this audience, and take out all of the intelligence and 

knowledge that you have accumulated over the years 
about business, and could boil all of that knowledge down 
to one simple, basic truth about business, I believe that 
truth would be this: “There are just three elements that 
determine the outcome of any business enterprise; these 
elements are, first, the income; second, the outgo; and 
third, the difference in between.” 


| F I could in some way open the heads of every one in 


I have an idea that it was some American business man, 
who got himself stoop-shouldered looking for that “little 
difference in between,” who finally wound up his efforts, 
his enterprise and his business career with this little bit 
of philosophy: “Count that day lost when the low- 
descending sun finds Profits shot, and Business done for 
fun.” 

The Struggle for Profits 


I am equally certain too, that the same low-descending 
sun is still going down on many business men, who are 
beginning to wonder about the futility of carrying on the 
struggle for that “little difference in between,” whose 
‘hearts go out in sympathy to the young fellow that Irvin 
S. Cobb tells us about, who took a little flyer into busi- 
ness for himself, and who ended up in a very deplorable 
way. 

This young man worked for many years in the office 
of a large lumber concern in New York City, and having 
saved up a little money, decided to go into business for 
himself, and so sight unseen, he bought a saw mill down 
in the White River Bottoms of Arkansas, at a price which 
to him seemed highly attractive. He settled his affairs in 
the City and proceeded to take over his new business. At 
a way-station on the edge of the swamp lands he left the 
train. The man from whom he had bought the prop- 
erty—a lean, whiskered individual—met him with a team 
of mules and a buckboard, and together they started off 
on the long ride into the country. 

As they bumped along over the ragged road the new 
proprietor said to his companion: “You know, I am hop- 
ing to make a great deal of money out of this business, 
and I would certainly appreciate it if you would give me 
a few pointers. I know something about selling, and 
office work, but this is my first attempt at running some- 
thing for myself.” 

Whereupon the oldtimer said: “Well, I will tell you 
about my experiences in the saw mill business, and you 
can draw your own conclusions. This here mill I sold 
you didn’t cost me a cent to begin with. When my 
father-in-law died, he left it to me free and clear of debt. 


“Labor didn’t cost me nothing ’cause my two boys and 
me did all the work, and we ain’t had to hire no out- 
side help. The timber we been cuttin’ ain’t cost me 
nothin’ neither, ‘cause just "tween you and me we been 
sort of stealin’ it off the land of a rich Yankee who owns 


*An address at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention, 
N. R. C. A., San Francisco, Calif., June 20-23, 1939. 
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quite a stretch of the Bottoms, and he ain’t got nobody 
watchin’ it. 

“I been sort of favored in the matter of shipments too, 
seein’ as how my cousin is the district freight agent for 
the railroad company here, and he fixes things for me so 
that my freightin’ don’t amount to nothing at all hardly. 
And, that’s the way she stands. No wages for outside 
help. No cost for timber, and practically nothing at all 
for freight bills, and last year we lost $2,500.” 


What Is the Answer? 


We might say that this is an extreme case, that it isn’t 
at all a fair or a reasonable comparison with what is ac- 
tually going on around us in the business world today, 
but is it so ridiculous after all? Poor management may 
have caused this business to fold up, but when we look at 
Dun & Bradstreet’s figures, and we see that each year one 
out of every five businesses in existence goes through the 
wringer, it’s pretty hard to believe that poor management 
is the whole answer. 

What, then, is the answer? Is it possible that profits 
are diminishing, and if so, are there any indications that 
this is a trend? Again Dun & Bradstreet’s figures shed 
some light on the subject ; for they point out that from the 
years 1920 to 1938, a spread of eighteen years of experi- 
ence, the number of new businesses organized each year 
was only 18 per cent of the total, while the number fail- 
ing amounted to 20 per cent of the total. 

Their figures show too, that the profits of one of the 
largest, most highly efficient, and best managed oil com- 
panies in the business declined from 6.5 per cent in 1922 
to 2.5 per cent in 1936, and that, mind you, in spite of 
more than 50 per cent increase in the sales of petroleum 
products during that period of time. 

The January issue of a pamphlet which is published 
monthly by the National City Bank of New York, states 
that: “Of the 478,000 active corporations filing income 
tax returns for 1936 (a year of substantial recovery), 
203,000, or 42 per cent, reported net income after pay- 
ment of expenses including interest, while 275,000 com- 
panies, or 58 per cent of the total, were in the red. Over 
the ten-year period the rate of return on equity capital 
invested in American business subject to all the risks in- 
herent in business averaged 2.7 per cent, or less than the 
yield on high grade, tax-exempt, municipal bonds.” 


Trend of Profits 


The Cleveland Trust Company adds its comment in 
its bulletin for January, 1939, by saying: “For many 
years before 1929 about 60 per cent of all corporations 
doing business made profits. Since 1930 that proportion 
has been cut in two, and only about 30 per cent of the 
firms in business have made profits.” 

Coming a little closer to home, I have the newspaper 
reports of the operating statements of several of our lead- 
ing department stores in San Francisco for 1938. 

The first of these is Hale Brothers, in which it is shown 
that this store did almost as much business in 1938 as in 
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1937. Sales amounted to fourteen and one-half million 
dollars in 1938, as against sixteen million in 1937, yet it 
made only 50 per cent of the profit in 1938 as compared to 
1937. A dividend of $1.08 per share was declared on the 
Common Stock in 1938, against $2.17 in 1937. 

I. Magnin Company suffered a loss in volume of only 
5.3 per cent in 1938, and yet their profits declined 55 per 
cent as against 1937. 

Raphael Weill Company, known as the White House, 
had a decline in volume of 6.7 per cent, while their profits 
declined 45 per cent. 

Roos Brothers, another well known and very efficiently 
managed store, suffered a decline of only 5 per cent in 
volume, with a 35 per cent decline in profits. 

In my own particular company, which is the Pacific 
Finance Corporation, we paid our Common Stock holders 
$1.20 a share, while we paid the tax collectors $0.95 
a share. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
paid its common stockholders $9.00 a share, which is 6 
per cent return on their investment, and they paid the 
tax collector $7.54 a share. 


And, that’s the way it goes. The railroads, utilities, 
farming, mining, merchandising, and banking industries 
generally all show about the same percentage of profits 
during the same period of time. 


Prospects for Future Years 


If we see that the trend of profits is a dimin- 
ishing trend, and certainly all available knowledge on 
the subject would seem to confirm that as a fact, what, 
then, we ask ourselves, are the most potent causes con- 
tributing to this decline? What are the prospects for 
future years for big business? For little business? And 
for the professicnal man? What may we do, if anything, 
to check this decline if we are to move ahead with the 
same hope, confidence and initiative which have character- 
ized the American business and professional man in all 
of his history of greatness and power? 

Suppose we examine some of these causes from the busi- 
ness man’s viewpoint rather than from the expert view- 
point of an economist, because after all the only way we 
can judge these things is in the way we see and under- 
stand them. Don’t we sometimes feel whenever we make 
an attempt to comprehend all that is going on about us 
in the social and economic world, that we are about as 
helpless as a poor guinea pig lying on the operating table 
watching the doctors and scientists experiment with him? 

Some of these things are understandable to us, however, 
and I would like to mention a few of them briefly because 
they do seem to affect the trend of profits. 

The first of these causes is: There seems to be some 
definite indication that we are reaching our economic old 
age. You know a nation goes through about the same 
process of living and dying as an individual does. It has 
its birth, its infancy, its period of adolescence, it reaches 
its majority, then the height of its power, and then de- 
clines and dies. Is that what is happening to us? We 
don’t know for certain, but, what are some of the signs? 


Population Trends 


Our population, up to a few years ago, was increas- 
ing rapidly enough to furnish an almost unlimited expan- 
sion of capital. At that time we had railroads, cities, 
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large industrial plants of every kind to build, but, today, 
with immigration going somewhat in reverse (because 
more people are leaving this country, than are entering) ; 
with the number of births per family decreasing; the 
ratio of deaths to births increasing; these two lines are 
coming closer together; so that the Government Com- 
mittee on National Resources states that our population 
is already leveling off and will start to decline as early 
as 1945. 

That’s rather shocking news to us Americans, isn’t it? 
We, who have always lived on the philosophy of bigger 
and better, and more and more of everything, including 
our population. But, did you know too, that there were 
over a million less school children registered in the schools 
of the United States last year than in 1930—eight years 
ago? Is it any wonder then, when we see the number 
of older people gaining on the number of younger people, 
that we find such tremendous strength in all of these 
movements for old age pensions and old age security. 
Make no mistake about it, the progress which has been 
made in that direction is already taking a whale of a 
bite out of your profit pie! 


Growth of Corporations 


What about the growth of corporations and chain 
stores? Three automobile manufacturers are making 90 
per cent of all the automobiles sold in this country, 
whereas as late as 1925 there were over thirty companies 
doing a thriving and successful business. And, 85 per 
cent of all the cigarettes we smoke are made by just four 
companies. One company alone is making 80 per cent of 
the yeast that goes into our bread. Two companies get 
50 per cent of all of the electrical goods business, while 
our ham and pork chops are supplied to us by just four 
companies who control the industry. Now, that shows to 
some extent the growth of large corporations at the ex- 
pense of smaller ones. 

Let’s go one step farther. Only two hundred of our 
largest corporations now control 49 per cent of all of the 
wealth in this country with the exception, of course, of 
personal property such as homes and automobiles, while 
the other 51 per cent is in the hands of some 400,000 
smaller companies and individuals who are struggling 
frantically to hold on to it. Corporations operate on the 
principal of small profits and large turn-over. That is 
why we see that the little fellow must be somewhat of a 
genius if he is to get enough volume to make sufficient 
profit to keep himself alive, and so down again goes this 
trend of profit. 


Free Service 

How about free service? Do any of you have any 
difficulty about that? That is a great lord and master 
that we have come to worship in this country in late 
years. And, the adage “the customer is always right” has 
gotten us into a fine mess with profits. 

Whenever you take a trip on the train to Los Angeles, 
Denver, Chicago, or Seattle, you must have a beautiful 
little brown-eyed lady dressed up in a Stewardess’ uni- 
form to come around once in awhile and pat you on the 
back of the hand and ask you if you need an aspirin tablet 
or a soda mint, and to make sure that you don’t get lone- 
some on your trip. 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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Who Does Your Bookkeeping-- 


You or Your Customer? 


By F. LLOYD WASSELL 


{nstallment Accounting Specialist, Westport, Conn. 


articles on Installment Methods 


{ This is the ninth of a series of 12 1 


T A conference of executives of a large concern 
dealing directly with the public, several questions 
had been discussed pro and con without coming to 

a decision. The President was one of the group, but he 
had been sitting back listening to the discussion without 
entering into it. 

During a sudden lull, in his soft spoken manner he 
said, ‘““Gentlemen, I believe that in the end our customers 
will settle this matter for us whether we like it or not. 
Don't you think it might be wise to get some customer 
reactions before we come to a decision?” 

Without this foresight many executives reach decisions 
that are sometimes very costly. One otherwise intelligent 
store executive made the remark, “Oh, they flock in here 
like sheep. We don’t have to do the things that other 
stores are doing.” That was several years ago. Today 
they are not flocking in like sheep and a new management 
is endeavoring to turn the tide that started flowing the 
other direction shortly after that statement was made. 
When an executive, even in his mind, compares his cus- 
tomers with sheep, he should remember that a good sheep 
dog can very quickly swerve a big flock and control its 
flight in the other direction. 

Upon the shoulders of the credit, collection, adjust- 
ment and accounting department managers of large retail 
operations, fall most of the cases for diplomacy and clear 
thinking in handling customers and in formulating operat- 
ing procedure where customers may be concerned. 

The subject of this article was caused by remarks that 
have been made, not once but many times, by executives 
in stores where thousands of dollars are spent in news- 
paper advertising, suggesting the opening of charge ac- 
counts and the purchase of merchandise on the installment 
plan, where thousands of dollars are spent each year in 
beautiful window displays to catch the customer’s fancy, 
and where special effort is made to attract the trade of the 
elusive male. I will attempt to analyze the wisdom of 
these remarks from the customer’s viewpoint. 

“We don’t enclose envelopes with our bills because we 
want our customers to come into the store to pay.’ With- 
out analyzing what proportion of the bills are paid in the 
store and the number received by mail; without analyzing 
to see how many customers live in the suburbs and 
wouldn’t come in just to pay a bill; without any analyza- 
tion of what the customer would like to do, such as a 
checkmark on the credit application, the store plans the 
operation in line with its likes and dislikes rather than 
those of the customer. 

“We have our Accounting Department on this floor so 
that our customers will see more of our merchandise.” 
This floor is the 7th, 10th or 12th, and in many cases a 
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considerable distance from the elevator. There is a gold 
medal waiting for the individual who finds the woman 
who likes to cramp herself into a crowded elevator and 
stop floor by floor until she reaches the tenth floor to pay 
a bill, especially if she is in a hurry to get to the ladies 
ready-to-wear on the second or third floor to buy a dress. 
Also, find me the elusive male you are catering to, who 
comes in during his lunch hour to pay his wife’s bill and 
likes to go through that ordeal. 

A new customer is attracted by a newspaper advertise- 
ment or a window display, or through the recommenda- 
tion of a customer. After selecting the merchandise she 
decides to open an account. In some stores she is accom- 
panied by the clerk, which eases the elevator and hunting 
strain, but in many cases she has to hunt her way to the 
elevators and then to the floor designated. 

What to do about it? Move the department to a more 
accessible floor, or if that is impossible, designate a cashier 
who is empowered to accept checks or payments on each 
floor. Your customer then will have more time to shop. 

“We can't use coupon books on installment accounts. 
Our ledger cards must agree with the customer's record.” 
What the customer thinks about this, seemingly has no 
bearing on the case. The customer is only the party who 
bought the merchandise and pays the bill. He is the 
party who has to go up on a crowded elevator, floor by 
floor, on a hot day between the hours of eleven-thirty and 
one-thirty, or four and five-thirty, and wait in line while 
seven or eight other customers ahead of him (I have 
counted an average of twelve per window in peak periods ) 
pass in their books, wait for the clerks to search for their 
cards, insert them in the machine, do the accounting on 
each payment, make the change and pass the books (on 
which you have done your accounting work on customer’s 
time) back to the customer. Have you -ever wondered 
what those customers are thinking about while they are 
waiting in line? I can tell you, as I have stood in those 
lines to hear their reactions. —The remarks would certainly 
make your ears burn. A customer in a bad humor may 
become the customer of someone else. 

You may think that this article is exceedingly sarcastic. 
If it is, please accept my apologies. I am not a store execu- 
tive, only a customer, which reminds me of a certain lady 
who, upon leaving a party, remarked: “My, but I like 
that Mr. Williams.’”’ Upon being questioned as to her 
reasons she replied: “He watches the little things. He 
admired my new dress. He asked if mother had recovered 
from her illness.” In just the same way, women like the 
store that looks after the little things that cost little and 
mean much. And it must be remembered that in most 
stores the greater majority of customers are women. 
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Credit News Flashes-- 


Personal and Otherwise 


New Officers and Directors of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America 


The officers and directors of 
the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America, for the year 1939- 
1940, are: Harold A. Wallace, 
Joliet, Ill., President; J. E. R. 
Chilton, Jr., Dallas, Texas, 
Vice-President; and Frank T. 
Caldwell, St. Louis, Mo., Sec- 
retary-Manager. 

Directors: Charles E. Moor- 
man, Jacksonville, Fla.; James 
D. Hays, Harrisburg, Pa.; L. 
S. Gilbert, Atlanta, Ga.; J. E. 
R. Chilton, Jr., Dallas, Texas; W. C. Weagar, Fort 
Smith, Ark.; Harold A. Wallace, Joliet, Ill.; William A. 
Perkes, Salt Lake City, Utah; S. E. Shermantine, San 
Francisco, Calif.; E. DeWitt, Seattle, Wash.; Max 
Meyer, Lincoln, Neb.; Bernard B. Cantor, Portland, 
Ore.; A. B. Buckeridge, New York City; Allen T. Hupp, 


maha, Neb.; and Thomas Downie, Vancouver, B. C. 


Harold A. Wallace 


Newly elected members of the Collection Service Divi- 
sion Committee are: Bernard Cantor, Portland, Ore., 
Chairman; Talley Kirkland, Atlanta, Ga., Vice-Chair- 
man; Elmer A. Uffman, St. Louis, Mo., Secretary-Man- 
ager; Lyman P. Weld, Longmont, Colo.; Clayton J. 
Carroll, Fairmont, W. Va.; Sherman Harris, Houston, 
Texas; G. E. Mohrbacher, Wichita, Kan.; Ralph Mat- 
thews, Battle Creek, Mich.; E. F. Hodge, Sacramento, 
Calif.; John H. Coad, Duluth, Minn.; Harold A. Wal- 
lace, Joliet, Ill.; and Frank T. Caldwell, St. Louis, Mo. 

* - * 


Credit Women in Bus Accident 
Mrs. Muriel Galbreath and Miss Adys R. Salley of 


Miami, Fla., were injured in a bus accident at Flagstaff, 
Ariz., June 27, returning home from our annual conven- 
tion in San Francisco. Miss Salley was able to return 
home after a few days. Mrs. Galbreath is confined to 
Mercy Hospital, Flagstaff, where she must remain four 
or five more weeks. 

a * * 


Floyd Miracle Injured 
Floyd Miracle, Collection Manager, Casper Credit Ex- 
change, Casper, Wyo., was seriously injured recently 
when he was thrown from a horse. He is in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Denver, Colo. 
*K a *K 
Installment Credit Study 
The Research Division is cooperating with the National 
Bureau of Economic Research in conducting an install- 
ment credit study. All members receiving questionnaires 
are requested to fill them out and return to the National 
Office promptly. Results of the study will be published in 
a forthcoming issue of the Crepir Wor -p. 
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Sam S. Solinsky IIl 


As this issue was about to go to press, the National Of- 
fice was informed that Sam S. Solinsky, Manager of the 
Beaumont Retail Merchants Association, has been com- 
mitted to St. Theresa Hospital in Beaumont, Texas, suf- 
fering from a heart and liver ailment. He will be 
confined for at least thirty days and possibly longer. 
While he is not permitted to have visitors, we know he 
would be pleased to receive messages from his many 
friends throughout the United States and Canada. 


* * * 


F. P. Scott Heads Washington, D. C., Unit 


At the annual meeting of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Washington, D. C., July 26, the following of- 
ficers were elected: Frank P. Scott, Credit Manager, 
Woodward & Lothrop, President ; Joshua P. Stedehouder, 
Lansburgh & Bro., Vice-President; and Jno. K. Althaus, 
Manager of the local Credit Bureau, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Directors elected included the officers and Harry N. 
Aiken; Leo Baum; Benjamin Blanken; Samuel E. Col- 
legeman; A. Coonin; Wm. F. Hisey; Charles M. Keefer ; 
Elsie M. Lee; Roscoe W. Reichard; Herbert J. Rich; 


E. Emerson Snyder; and Ben Stein. 
~Der 


Letters That Cross the Editor’s Desk 
(Continued from page 9.) 


‘Il did not have an opportunity to tell you at the 
close of the Convention in San Francisco, so I think 
I should do it now. ‘This was, without doubt, one of 
the best meetings we have ever had. The evidence 
of harmony on all sides is a distinct compliment to 
the executives and personnel of the N. R. C. A. and 
A. C. B.of Az 

“Tt occurred to me that you might be interested to 
know that at least one bureau manager, from some 
distance, feels well repaid for the time and money 
expended in making this trip.”—J. C. Rayson, Man- 
ager, The Credit Service Exchange of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


“The trip to San Francisco and all phases 
of the Convention were most enjoyable and 
instructive to me. I do not know when I 
gained as much pleasure out of anything as 
the many contacts I made on the special train 
and at the various sessions.” —R. C. Warren, 
Manager, Credits and Collections, Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


“Gr 


Position Wanted 


Crepir MANAGER—Furniture or Department Store. 
Nine years’ experience in credit and office management, 
with considerable executive duties in first class store. Ad- 
dress Box 83, Crepir Wor bp. 
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DEPARTMENT STORES | DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S SPECIALTY FURNITURE STORES 
DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (Installment Accounts) STORES (Installment Accounts) 
AND ——} 
CITY 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 939 
AV.| HI. | LO. | AV.| HI. | LO. | AV.| HI. | LO. | AV.| HI. | LO. | AV.| HI. | LO. | AV.| HI. | LO. | AV.) HI. | LO. | AV.) HI. LO. | oe 
Boston, Mass. 51.7}89.3)46.9}53.1|88.2/41.3115.5|23.7)12.9}15.3)25.1/12.4] 4 1.6|55.1/47.4]53.6/54.5)438) — |} —| —| —|]—| - 6.9)5' 
Providence, R. I. 47.4)54.1|46.0)47.2/53.0/450}] — | —| —]| — j161] ~—P —| —| —} —-] —} — Pd Kg) — dP ed - 

| Lynn, Mass. 60.0/60.8/ 41.1]52.6)570/43.7, —|} —| —| —| —}] —]} —]}] —| —] —] — |} — $00.8 18.9)11.3)139.3]17.21 95] g- 
Springfield, Mass. 56.2/59.9 | 52.5}54.7/60.0| 49.51 16.6|20.4/12.9} 14.2/17.9] 10.6]53.6}608/46.5|488/557/4207 — | —| —| —| —| -] @- 
Worcester, Mass. 47.5|50.1|450/47.5|47.8147.3] — |27.9| — 23.1) 24.7|21.6]43.4/|56.0| 40.0)41.5|46.0)/370) — | —| —! —| —| ~—] §- 
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N DISCUSSING the question of ‘““The Bank’s Place 
in Meeting Today's Credit Needs,” the questions 
naturally arise: What are today’s credit needs? 

What were they yesterday? Why will they be different 
tomorrow? And what is the bank’s place in meeting 
them? I would like to make it clear at the outset that 
when I refer to bank or banks during this discussion, I 
refer to commercial banks alone, and exclude Savings and 
Loan Associations, savings banks, finance companies, etc., 
for obviously to most of us the latter cannot qualify as 
commercial banks in any sense of the word. 

I once knew a fine old gentleman who had served his 
community long and well as its leading banker. He was 
very much in demand as a toastmaster and speaker, and I 
don’t believe that upon any one of these numerous oc- 
casions he failed to tell this story in jest upon himself and 
his chosen profession. It seems that there was an old In- 
dian chief who had a large beef cattle ranch in the west- 
ern part of our country. The chief had done well at his 
business and had heretofore been able to operate on his 
own capital; but his herd had increased considerably this 
year and the elements had not been kind to his grazing 
lands, with the result that the chief had exhausted his re 
sources through the purchase of additional grazing lands, 
and he had no funds immediately available to ship his 
stock to the cattle markets of the east. In sheer despera- 
tion he ventured into a commercial bank for the first time 
and boldly stated his problem. The banker’s first reply 
was negative, but the chief was insistent and the banker 
asked him what security he could offer. Now the chief 
had never heard of security and confessed the fact, so the 
banker said: “How many horses you got?” The chief re- 
plied with a sufficient number to adequately margin the 
advance and the banker agreed to the loan, secured by a 
chattel mortgage on the chief’s horses. The papers were 
drawn and the chief went happily on his way with the 
promise that the loan would be repaid prior to the 60-day 
maturity: Approximately 45 days later the chief, consist- 
ent with his promise, appeared at the bank with a check 
drawn by a most responsible eastern packing house for an 
amount greatly in excess of the face of the note. The 
chattel mortgage was released, the cancelled note returned 
and the banker, while counting out excess proceeds, and 
always anxious for new deposit funds, said: ‘“‘Chief, this 
is quite a lot of money to be carrying around with you— 
easy to lose. Why don’t you let us keep these funds here 
where they will be safe and you can come in and get as 
much as you want whenever you need it?” The Chief 
thought a moment, looked at the banker and said: “How 
many horses you got?” 


*An address before the Tacoma Retail Credit Association, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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2 The Bank’s Place in Meeting 
2 Today’s Credit Needs 


By J. K. EWART* 


National Bank of Washington, Tacoma, Wash. 


When the old gentleman banker, toastmaster, and 
speaker reached this point in his story, he would throw 
his head back and his loud laughter could be heard above 
that of his entire audience, but if that fine old man were 
here today I am certain that that story would provide 
him with more of a moral than it did in his time, for it 
has been only in the past few years that the present day 
banker has opened his stable door, appraised his herd, 
found that in order to complete his stable, he must add 
another team. 


Principal Source of Revenue 


The commercial banking system, since its inception, has 
derived its principal source of revenue from the extension 
of credit to finance the production and distribution of 
economic wealth. Credit accommodation was held open 
to the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the jobber, and the 
retailer for the primary purpose of supplying funds for 
working capital purposes. This credit was extended to 
worthy enterprises on short time maturities and for specific 
purposes. When that purpose had been accomplished, the 
funds were repaid to be again disbursed by the bank to 
finance further commercial endeavor. This procedure held 
true until the collapse of our entire economic system late 
in the year 1929. Many changes have occurred in our 
economic structure since that date and the commercial 
banking system has been no exception. It has found that 
the volume of its commercial credit extension has rapidly 
decreased to the point where it has had to seek other fields 
to employ the huge stores of idle funds. 

A study made by the Economic Policy Commission of 
the American Bankers Aésociation shows that in 1923 
commercial loans represented 51 per cent of all loans and 
investments, that in 1929 they represented 39 per cent, 
and that by 1935 they represented only 21 per cent. It 
would appear evident that fundamental and permanent 
changes affecting the old type of commercial loan have 
taken place during that period, and, while the volume of 
commercial loans will undoubtedly increase in the future, 
I do not believe we can hope, within our time, to approach 
the old levels when commercial lending was practically 
the only method of financing business, or to see a return 
of the financial conditions which made the banking busi- 
ness so profitable and pleasant during the first 20 years 
of the century. 

The reasons for this startling decrease are many. The 
years since the recent economic upheaval have been lean 
years for business. Business has never quite recovered 
from the shock of a materially decreased sales volume at 
a time when inventories were at a peak, followed by 
frozen receivables, unreasonable labor difficulties arising 
out of union activities, and above all, an administration in 
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Washington which has shackled business hand and foot 
by its inconsistent and uncertain policies, and unjust crea- 
tion and application of the stifling tax on corporate un- 
distributed profits. The administration has harassed busi- 
ness for seven long, lean years, and not long ago, before 
a microphone in the nation’s capital, the Chief Executive's 
emissary, Harry L. Hopkins, sang a love song to business, 
requesting it to bury the hatchet and to “come and sit on 
the same side of the table with government!” If Mr. 
Hopkins, on behalf of the administration, had requested 
that government join business on its side of the table, we 
might readily expect a sharp rise in the barometer of busi- 
ness as is always evident when business is left to business 
men. 

Limited Extension of Commercial Lending 

The long depression has eliminated many unstable busi- 
ness enterprises and has limited considerably the field for 
the extension of commercial lending. The more responsi- 
ble business institutions remaining need not so much bank 
credit for working capital purposes, but rather an ac- 
celerated sale volume to lift them from the doldrums of 
depression. Many other remaining institutions do need 
financing but not financing of a commercial nature, but 
capital financing; financing to provide for the replacement 
of machinery and equipment which has become out-moded 
or worn through years of constant usage, financing to pro- 
vide for building repairs and rearrangements to facilitate 
a smoother and more efficient operating program. 

Further decline in the field of commercial bank lend- 
ing can be attributed directly to the business corporation 
choosing to avail itself of long term financing through the 
issue of stocks and debentures; which practice has been 
coincident with the tremendous increase in public interest 
in stock market transactions, and with the increasing ease 
with which funds have been obtained by business ‘con- 
cerns through security flotations. Other sound, well and 
conservatively managed corporations have been attracted 
to the present low interest rates offered by brokers in the 
commercial paper market. Also, during this period new 
competitors have entered the field of finance to make 
themselves known as agents for capital financing and pur- 
porting to entertain loan applications in the bracket be- 
tween $100,000 and $4,000,000. The degree of competi- 


tion from this source, however, is yet to be determined. 


Employment of Idle Funds 

Banks in the meantime have been forced anxiously to 
seek employment for an unprecedented store of idle funds. 
Earnings must be produced to supply funds for the pay- 
ment of interest on time deposits, of meeting consistent 
and increasing operating costs as well as to provide for the 
maintenance of reserves for losses, depreciation, etc., with 
the result that today banks hold 16 billions of government 
securities bearing an average maturity yield of 3 per cent 
and a like amount of commercial paper yielding an aver- 
age rate of 144 per cent. 

My discourse thus far has been advanced for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating that the trend has definitely been 
away from commercial borrowing and indicating that 
commercial lending is definitely not today’s credit need. 
What then is today’s credit need in the field of finance, 
why will it be different tomorrow and what is the bank’s 
place in meeting it? 

Today’s major credit need is one of the team which the 
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progressive banker has added to augment his stable—con- 
sumer or installment financing. The need for consumer 
financing did not arise through the effort of bankers to 
extend their lending activities, for bankers in general have 
been most hesitant to enter the field; it did not arise from 
a classroom theory of economic want, but it did arise from 
a sincere and insistent demand of the consuming public 
for a human constructive individual plan of financing for 
the individual. This type of financing embodies the mak- 
ing of modernization loans under Title I of the Federal 
Housing Act, personal loans to individuals and small 
business men, equipment dealer loans for the wholesale 
and retail purchase of household appliances, the financing 
of time sales of local manufacturers to local buyers, and 
both the wholesale and retail financing of automobile sales. 
In making loans under installment or consumer classifica- 
tions, antecedent credit history revealing a satisfactory 
debt paying record replaces capital in the three C’s of 
credit: Character and Capacity, of course, retaining a 
preferred position. Any individual, who investigation re- 
veals is entitled to mercantile credit, is likewise entitled to 
bank credit, for what is a bank but a mercantile agency 
merchandising credit, and what is a satisfactory credit 
record but a distinct reflection of Character and Capacity 
as well as a degree of Capital? The wide acceptance of 
the plan has, however, approved the contention. 


Demand and Time Deposits Valued 
The demand and time deposit of the individual has al- 
ways been a most important, highly valued and closely 
guarded asset by the bank, although properly being des- 


ignated as a liability on the bank’s balance sheet; for 


without it, bank lending activity would have been cur- 
tailed by at least 50 per cent and the enviable record of 
American industry, aided by commercial finance, could 
never have been achieved. The irony of it all is, of course, 
that while the individual has played such an important 
part in assisting the progress of industry and finance, he 
has heretofore been shunned in a large sense when seeking 
financial assistance for himself. The blame for the ap- 
parent lack of a program adequate to care for the credit 
needs of the individual cannot be laid entirely at the door 
of the commercial banker, for installment selling, buying, 
and financing was not the accepted or even the general 
manner in effecting a business transaction a few years 
ago. Also, it transcended every principle of sound banking 
which the commercial banker had studied and practiced 
since the inception of the system. However, the drastic 
changes in our economic conditions and in local business 
practices reflecting an ever-rising proportion of install- 
ment selling and similarly of installment financing, dem- 
onstrate conclusively that the installment method of busi- 
ness and finance is here to stay. The experience of pro- 
gressive bankers who have aggressively entered the field, 
as well as the gratification expressed by individual bor- 
rowers, is more than sufficient justification for its con- 
tinuation as a major part of the bank’s lending function. 

Loans under the consumer or installment classification 
are made for the following general purposes: Household 
and electrical appliances; autos and accessories; the re- 
financing of existing accounts ; real estate investment and 
home improvement ; dental, medical and hospital expenses ; 
interest, insurance and taxes; business purposes ; clothing ; 

(Continued on page 26.) 








Tho Barometer of 
Retal Business 


Sales and Collection Trends 


June, 1939, vs. June, 1938 


Compiled by Research Division, National Retail 
Credit Association 


Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 


REDIT sales increased 3.1 per cent during June; 
( total sales 1.2 per cent, and collections 2.1 per cent 

in the United States and Canada, as compared 
with June, 1938. These increases were again attributed 
to better employment conditions generally. 

Of the 61 cities reporting, 52 reported increases in col- 
lections, 47 reported increases in credit sales, while 45 
cities reported increases in total sales. 

High-lights of the monthly analysis are shown in the 
tables below: 








High-Lights for June 


61 Cities reporting. 
21,778 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 


52 Cities reported increases. 
2.1% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
15.0% Was the greatest increase (Toledo, 
Ohio). 
2 Cities reported no change. 
7 Cities reported decreases. 
15.0% Was the _ greatest 
(Tampa, Fla.) 


CREDIT SALES 


47 Cities reported increases. 
3.1% Was the average increase for all 


decrease 


cities. 
23.0% Was the greatest increase (Deca- 
tur, Ill.). 
1 City reported no change (Union- 
town, Pa.). 


13 Cities reported decreases. 
10.0% Was the greatest decrease (Fond 
du Lac, Wis., and Helena, Mont.). 


TOTAL SALES 


45 Cities reported increases. 
1.2% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
20.0% Was the greatest increase (Toledo, 
Ohio). 
2 Cities reported no change. 
14 Cities reported decreases. 
20.0% Was the _ greatest 
: (Tampa, Fla.). 


decrease 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Twenty- 


Seventh Annual Convention 


HE Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention (at San 
Francisco, Calif., June 19-23) unanimously adopted 
twelve resolutions. Those of particular significance 

to members are published below: 


Number Eight 
WHEREAS, the National Retail Credit Association 


sponsored a series of bankruptcy amendatory bills in the 
73rd, 74th, and 75th Congresses, designed to afford the 
consumer sufficient time with freedom from garnishments 
to pay his debts from his wages or salary; and 


WHEREAS, the principle embodied in these bills is 
now Chapter XIII of the Act of Congress approved June 
22, 1938, known as the General Bankruptcy Revision 
Bill; and 

WHEREAS, on June 5, 1939, Senator Ashurst of 
Arizona, Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
introduced S. 2550, placing referees in Bankruptcy upon a 
salary basis; and 


WHEREAS, the fee basis of compensation for public 
officials has long been recognized as unwise and unsound 
and in the instance of Chapter XIII is particularly un- 
suited to nation-wide interest in that measure and its use- 
fulness, now therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, Upon motion duly made, sec- 
onded and carried, at the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, assembled this 22nd day of June, 1939, that the 
Association endorses the principle embodied in S. 2550 
and pledges its aid and assistance in promoting the pas- 
sage of that measure, to which end the Legislative Com- 
mittee is directed to use its best efforts; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy of 
this Resolution be sent to the Judiciary Committees of 
the National Congress and to the Department of Justice. 


Number Nine 


WHEREAS, uniformity of administration and investi- 
gation of complaints in the administration of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act will become particularly desirable and neces- 
sary upon the passage of the bill placing referees upon a 
salary basis; and 

WHEREAS, the Legislative Committee of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association sponsored the introduc- 
tion on May 4, 1934, of H. R. 9487, a bill designed to 
establish in the Department of Justice an official of the 
United States to devote all of his time to co-ordinating 
and making uniform the administration of the Bankruptcy 
Act and as a part of those duties to cause to be examined 
from time to time the official accounts, records, and ac- 
counts of referees, receivers, trustees, or other bankruptcy 
custodians ; and 


WHEREAS, in addition to such duties that bill autho- 
rized the official thereby created to make examinations 
from time to time upon complaint of interested parties as 
to neglect and other faults in the administration of bank- 
ruptcy cases in particular instances; and 


WHEREAS, the National Retail Credit Association is 


especially conversant with and cognizant of the need of 
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such uniform administration of the Bankruptcy Act and 
that as to the examination of bankruptcy officials, the De- 
partment of Justice possessed such power and exercised it 
through the administrations of Presidents Taft and Wil- 
son, now therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That this Convention, assembled 
this 22nd Day of June, 1939, endorses the principle em- 
bodied in H. R. 9487, introduced May 4, 1934, in the 
73rd Congress, and requests its Legislative Committee to 
procure the introduction in this Congress of a companion 
measure to that bill and to do everything reasonably pos- 
sible to procure its enactment by Congress, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy of 
this Resolution be sent to the Judiciary Committees of 
the National Congress and to the Department of Justice. 


Number Eleven 


WHEREAS, successive conventions of the National 
Retail Credit Association, including the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention of 1938, have requested of the Congress restora- 
tion of the former two cent rate for first class mail ; and 


WHEREAS, the National Retail Credit Association in 
cooperation with the American Retail Federation and the 
United Typothatae of America have had a study made 
during the past winter which indicates that use of first 
class mail has not kept pace with business recovery since 
increase of the rate from two cents to three cents in 1933; 
and 


WHEREAS, estimates have been made from time to 
time, including a short survey by the National Retail 
Credit Association in May of 1936 as to the effect on 
revenues from first class mail, if such restoration to two 
cents should be made; and WHEREAS, such estimates 
and surveys as have been made are largely predicated upon 
the opinion basis and are not sufficient to indicate definitely 
what the effect of the restoration would be, now therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the Post Office Depart- 
ment is requested to cooperate with industry in making an 
actual fact-finding survey between this date and the con- 
vening in January, 1940, of the next session of Congress 
to the end that definite information be obtained as to the 
effect on the first class mail revenues of such reduction, it 
being the opinion of this Convention that such a survey 
will demonstrate to the satisfaction of the postal authori- 
ties and of the Congress that the net result of restoration 
of first class mail to two cents will be to so stimulate the 
use of first class mail as to offset any deficit in net reve- 
nues; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, this 22nd day of 
June, 1939, that the Legislative Committee of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association be directed to cooperate 
with the Post Office Department in bringing to the atten- 
tion of users of registered mail throughout the country 
the value of the registered mail return receipt with ad- 
dress service, placed upon the Statute Books in 1931 
through the efforts of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy of this 
Resolution be sent to the Postmaster General and to the 
Committees in Congress having jurisdiction over its sub- 
ject-matter. 


(Other resolutions will appear in the September issue. ) 
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Try These Revised 
“Inactive” Stickers! 


Use on “blank” statements one month-- 
and you will use them again! 





We Missed You! 
vv 

And your account is 

waiting for you. 

Come in and use it! 


We Value 


Your Patronage! 


© w.R.c.a. 











Just a Blank 
Statement 
vv 


To remind you that 
we miss your pa- 
tronage and to ex- 
tend this invitation: 
Use Your 

Charge Account! 


© w.R. c. A. 


























You Don’t Owe 
Us a Cent! 
vv 











Yes! We've noticed 
it and we hope you 
will use your charge 
account this month. 












Your Patronage 
Is Appreciated! | 
© 1934, w. x. c. a. 


Exact size shown by dotted lines. Printed 
in one color. Price, $2.00 per 1,000 


(Canadian orders shipped direct from our Canadian 
stock.) 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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... A “give-and-take” page, wherein readers may ask— 
and answer—questions about their credit and collection 
problems and solve them in the laboratory of practical 


Conducted by 


ARTHUR H. HERT, Research Director 








Credit Terms and Down Payments on Furs and Coats 


The Question: “Can you give us any information re- 
garding length of terms which good reputable furriers 
. . , Ws aie 
give on coats through Canada and the Western Siates: 


Also, the general rule for down payments. 


UR Research Division asked 16 department store 
and fur members in the Northwest for the infor- 
mation. Following are some of the replies: 


Ottawa, Ont.: “The question of credit terms on fur 
coats is very elastic; the average is approximately 10 per 
cent down and the balance spread over a period of twelve 
months. These terms are only extended to customers who 
are considered to be good accounts, as from our experi- 
ence we have found, that where the down payment is not 
considerably more than 10 per cent, there is not sufficient 
equity in the coat to keep the customer to the rigid terms 
of her contract, and such accounts are liable to become 
quickly delinquent. 

“Tt is well to note that on the less expensive coats, a 
very much higher down payment is required, as usually 
this type of customer is particularly apt to become de- 
linquent, if this precaution is not taken.” 

* ca ca 


Ottawa, Ont.: “We insist on a cash payment equaling 
20 per cent of the value of the garment, the balance being 
paid in monthly installments over a period of ten months. 
In some cases this may be extended to twelve. 

“A carrying charge of 1 per cent per month on the 
reducing balance is made. For example; on a fur coat 
costing two hundred dollars ($200.00), purchaser would 
pay forty dollars ($40.00) down, leaving a balance of 
one hundred and sixty dollars ($160.00), to which would 
be added a carrying charge of eleven dollars ($11.00), 
making the monthly payments seventeen dollars and ten 
cents ($17.10). In addition to this, a further carrying 
charge of 1 per cent is made on all arrears.” 

* * . 


Vancouver, B. C.: “Fur coats, valued at $50.00 or 
more, are sold by us on terms as low as 25 per cent down 
and up to ten months to pay, with a carrying charge of 5 
per cent. Due to the poor security for payment repre- 
sented in any article of clothing, the credit risks are se- 
lected to some extent, and we have no repossessions on 
record. Where possible, the terms are reduced to six 
months.” 

* * * 

Vancouver, B. C.: “OQur terms on fur coats are: one- 
quarter down payment, and the balance arranged payable 
within six to nine months; average retail price from 


Ww 
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$100.00 to $150.00; no interest or carrying charges on 
regular priced merchandise.” 


* * * 


Victoria, B. C.: “Fur goods and fur pieces in excess of 
$50 we arrange on Contract terms with a minimum down 
payment of 25 per cent, usual contract length six months, 
but we do extend up to 10 months on this plan if neces- 
sary. Usual carrying charge one-half of 1 per cent is made. 

“We also have an alternative contract covering furs 
for out of season purchase, which we call a Deposit Con- 
tract, and with a payment of 10 per cent the balance is 
arranged up to 10 months with the furs going into our 
own storage, and delivery cannot be made on these con- 
tracts until one-third or more has been paid. The usual 
carrying charges applied, etc., with the exception of our 
May sale, and at that time Deposit Contracts are taken 
without carrying charge, but if delivery is requested be- 
fore payment in full is made, a new contract must be 
drawn bearing carrying charges on the balance then out- 
standing, covering the remainder of the account.” 

* * * 


Portland, Ore.: “Most fur coat sales are held in July 
and August, at which time we offer to hold any fur coat 
selected in our Will Call Department upon a payment of 
ten dollars. At that time we advise the customer that 
she will have to arrange to pay the balance, or transfer 
the purchase to an installment agreement or charge ac- 
count, by October 15. 

“If the customer desires a contract, we require that 
25 per cent of the purchase price be paid by the customer 
before delivery of the merchandise. If the price of the 
coat is less than one hundred dollars, we write the con- 
tract for a period not exceeding eight months. If the price 
is from one hundred to two hundred, ten“months’ time is 
allowed; over two hundred dollars we will permit a 
year in which to pay the balance. All contracts bear a 
carrying charge of one-half of 1 per cent per month— 
figured on the first balance after deducting the down 
payment. 

“We might lose one or two sales in the course of a 
year because of the carrying charge policy that we follow, 
but we are quite satisfied to continue our policy of car- 
rying charge, as our experience has proved it to be a most 


profitable one for us.” 
* * * 


Seattle, Wash.: “For some time we have been selling 
fur coats on a budget account with a down payment vary- 
ing from 10 to 25 per cent and the balance paid in six 
monthly installments. Interest is charged at the rate of 
one-half of 1 per cent a month on the balance after the 
down payment. We have found that this has worked 
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out very satisfactorily and we have had very few requests 
for longer terms.” 
“Ve wy 

Spokane, Wash.: ““We endeavor to work under a rather 
flexible policy, and we have no rule that cannot be changed 
to meet certain conditions. By that we mean that we 
prefer to have at least a down payment of one-third of the 
retail price, and the balance of the account to be paid in 
not less than from six to eight equal monthly installments, 
but we do, in instances where the credit is unquestioned, 
extend a longer time. In the case of a minor and a per- 
son whose credit is not all that we would like, we require 
an additional signer on the agreement, that signer to be 
one whose credit is acknowledged as all right. In cases 
where the full amount is paid within a period of 90 days, 
we make no carrying charge while in those cases where a 
longer time is required, we make a charge of one-half of 
1 per cent per month on the balance due. In all instances 
we have a receipt and note signed. 


“We have not been in the habit of recording any of 
our contracts and our losses are very, very small. We are 
most insistent that payments are made as agreed upon, 
although in such instances where sickness or other un- 
avoidable circumstances arise, we endeavor to be most 
lenient, and have found it most profitable.” 

* * #* 


Spokane, Wash.: “In order to give a more complete 
picture, it might be well to tell you that we are operating 
an exclusive fur store, selling both ready-made and made- 
to-order furs. We carry price lines this season from $79 
up to well over $1,000. Our big volume falls in the 
price ranges from $129 to $350, with a secondary range 
from $400 to $700. We carry all of our own accounts, 
making no effort to discount them. 

“Tn the majority of cases when we sell a coat on credit, 
we make out a regular conditional sales contract. This 
contract is one which was drawn by our attorney as satis- 
factory for our needs. On accounts which are carried 
over ninety days, we charge a carrying charge figured on 
the basis of one-half of 1 per cent per month, after de- 
ducting the down payment. These contracts we do not 
file with our county officer, as it is our experience that 
they serve their purpose in setting forth clearly the terms 
of the agreement, and as in our particular type of busi- 
ness, there is very little possibility of our merchandise be- 
ing turned over to an innocent third party. 

“We have no set length of time for carrying an ac- 
count, allowing the time to vary with the price of the 
garment and the credit record of the individual. Roughly 
speaking, on our merchandise up to, say, $150, we plan 
to clear it in six months, although we have allowed 
as much as ten months. In the higher price brackets we 
allow ten to fourteen months; however, this is only 
in the case of individuals whose credit rating is entirely 
satisfactory. 

“We do not have a definite down payment basis. We 
plan for a down payment of between one-third and one- 
fifth, depending again on the price of the merchandise and 
the season. We of course send statements showing the 
full amount of the indebtedness once a month, and allow 
our customers to make their payments on the date which 
they specify. 

“In our case, the carrying charge has worked out satis- 
factorily, in that it does give us a lever for more prompt 
payments, and it has avoided the necessity of giving dis- 
counts for cash. On major jobs of fur repairing or re- 
modelling, many of which run $50 to $200, we endeavor 
to secure payment within ninety days, in three equal pay- 
ments. In abiding by the terms which we have outlined to 
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you, we find there have been very few sales which have 
been lost because of the necessity for longer terms. We 
have been able to compete successfully with the install- 


ment houses.” 
* * * 


Spokane, Wash.: “We have three plans for handling 
fur coats accounts. First—Charging purchase on the 
thirty day or monthly charge account. Second—Customer 
arranging in the Credit Office for three monthly payment 
budget account. Third—A budget plan account with a 
down payment of 20 per cent and the balance divided into 
eight monthly payments, plus a carrying charge of % of 
1 per cent a month on the unpaid balance at the date the 
budget account is arranged. We adopted the latter plan 
about two years ago when we moved our Fur Depart- 
ment and Fur Workroom on the Fourth Floor, the same 


floor as the Credit Office. 


“We have a very well conducted and active Fur De- 
partment both made up and made to order fur coats, 
scarfs, etc. Heretofore it was our policy not to have 
any fur coat accounts go over three monthly payments 
which restricted our clientele to the better class of 
charge customers. We found over a period of years, 
however, instead of taking the three months, as arranged 
in the Credit Office, five or six months would often be 
taken, and nothing could be done about it, and no carry- 
ing charge could be added because none was arranged for. 
Then again, a fur coat purchased during our August 
Fur Sale, particularly a coat to be made up, on which 
a deposit would be made at the time, would be held as a 
Will Call item until delivered, and then the three monthly 
payment plan arranged, with the result that we were 
getting no carrying charge for those first two or three 
months that the coat was being held as a Will Call 
transaction. Now, even though the coat is selected dur- 
ing our August Fur Sale to be delivered in November, 
we get a carrying charge immediately. 

“The main point of it is that we have not only been 
able to take care of all of our charge customers on this 
budget plan but have attracted those who have previously 
not had an account with us. We adhere very closely to 
the above plan. In some instances we may take as low as 
10 per cent down and on a large coat purchase extend the 
time to ten months. If purchaser does not have an ac- 
count with us of course a credit report is secured and a 
credit card, facsimile of which appears on our ledger 
record, is filed as a permanent record. 

“We carry our budget accounts under the same contzol 
as our thirty day charge business, and if customer has a 
regular account, the budget account ledger sheet is filed 
just back of the regular thirty day charge account ledger 
sheet, and the statement made up each month, so that we 
can maintain a close collection follow up if payments are 
not made as arranged. You can appreciate the value of 
having a monthly payment note signed if the purchase is 
substantial as it does not outlaw as soon as an open book 
account. 

“Tf purchaser lives in the city a booklet of the transac- 
tion is given at the time the sale is made so that customer 
can have a definite record of monthly payments.”’ 

De" 


Reprints Available 


Reprints of two articles, ““The Importance of Collection 
Service” by Lyman P. Weld and “You Can’t Escape 
Responsibility” by Harold A. Wallace, which appeared 
in the July Creprr Wor Lp, are available from the Na- 
tional Office at cost, plus postage. 





Business for Profit or for Fun 


(Continued from page 13.) 


Can the railroad add anything to its rates to take care 
of that additional overhead? Just let them try and see 
how quickly we would have the Railroad Commission on 
their necks. 


Drive up to any oil station and watch four men eating 
up the profits, which required only two just a few years 
ago. If you had the look in your eye that you desired 
it, those attendants would comb your hair, straighten 
your tie and press your pants while they were putting in 
five gallons of gas, the profit on which could not be over 
two bits, at most, and down again goes this trend. 


Foreign Trade Trends 


What about our foreign trade? I doubt if many of us 
are in close enough touch with the facts about our for- 
eign trade to be very much concerned about it and a good 
many people say that it never amounted to very much 
anyway, probably not over 5 or 10 per cent of our total 
volume of business. Now that we have the whole world 
in debt to us to the tune of about twenty-three billion 
dollars, with the chances of collecting any of it being just 
a little under zero, why worry about foreign trade? Let’s 
forget it. 

That might be all right if it weren’t for just one thing ; 
that is the amount of money we have to dig up in taxes 
right out of our pockets to pay the farmer for his surplus 
crops which he formerly sold to foreign countries; and a 
nickel here and a dime there, that we must hand over to 
help the poor shipping industry, which, somehow, used to 
be a little more self-supporting. Is it possible that these 
little contributions come out of profits? Where else un- 
der the name of heaven could they come from? And 
again down goes the trend. 


Results of Technology 


Technology—there is a beautiful word. Probably 
doesn’t mean much to any of us, but it does take on con- 
siderable importance when two young fellows like the 
Rust Brothers can go down into the Southern States 
where there are over four million persons earning their 
living picking cotton, and when these two young fellows 
can invent a machine—one machine—which will do the 
work of seventy-five of these human beings. Then there 
are more cotton pickers than cotton to pick. Men are 
thrown out of work, who somehow can’t seem to find 
any other way to keep body and soul together, the net 
result of which is that we have less and less income for 
more and more people. Let the economists argue as long 
and as loud as they please, it just doesn’t seem possible 
that we can put all of these people back to work making 
cotton picking machines. Wouldn’t it be interesting to 
know how many of our old ferry boat crews are now 
working at good wages on the Bay bridges? 

What then, becomes of all these unfortunate people? 
Men with hungry little mouths to feed at home. We 
know where they go. They join the factory workers, 
farm helpers, mechanics, salesmen and office workers, who 
are already overcrowding the WPA. Good, conscientious 
men and women who are utterly helpless against the 
political, social and economic forces, which until recently 
were thought to be operating for the advancement and 
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glory of mankind, but today seem bent on destroying the 
very civilization that created them. 


When we look about us and see on every hand the ex- 
tent to which we have become engulfed in this malad- 
justment of our natural and normal agencies for produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption, is it any wonder that 
our government, or any government, for that matter, 
should find itself so hard put to get the engine back on 
the track again so that we might, in truth, enjoy some 
semblance of the more abundant life? 

Social and Economic Conditions 

The efforts to do that, on the part of the Government, 
have come to be known as social and economic reform. 
However conscientious our present administration might 
be; to whatsoever degree of good faith it may feel that it 
is working for the common good, there is a growing be- 
lief that the major part of its reform program is operat- 
ing to make it almost impossible for the business or pro- 
fessional man to realize any profits from his efforts or 
investments. 

Many people are beginning to feel that any system 
which continues to add multitudes of people to the al- 
ready appalling number now being supported by the gov- 
ernment—and when I say government, I don’t mean 
somebody else, I mean you and me, right out of our 
pockets—is bound to cut a terrific hole in your income, 
and mine. 


Any plan that keeps railroads, merchant marine, farm- 
ing and stock raising industries permanently on the dole, 
is sapping the very life blood from manufacturing and 
merchandising and from the professions beyond any pos- 
sible hope of their ability to hang on under such a burden. 

Any political philosophy that encourages a man to give 
up his fight for a successful life, to lean on a shovel or 
rake leaves back and forth for $65.00 a month, is doing 
something to that man’s independence, to his spirit and 
his self-respect, so that he soon loses any desire for indi- 
vidual achievement upon which his economic progress 
and yours, and mine, so largely depends. 


Difficulties Outlined 


So, there is where our profits are going. That is why 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to conduct a business 
at a profit. We are growing old economically; our popu- 
lation is leveling off, and soon will start to decline. The 
struggle for economic existence has become so strenuous 
that the little fellow must give way to the giant corpora- 
tions and the chain stores. Free service got its head in 
under the tent, and somehow has managed to move all 
the way in. Technology came in to look on, in the guise 
of human progress, and now demands to run the show. 
Our foreign trade has gone to the visitors, whom we in- 
vited to come over from other lands, to enter our uni- 
versities and great industrial plants, and learn to make 
all of the things which they need for themselves at home. 
Finally, politics and social reform came along to give us 
the last kick in the pants. 

I know just what you are saying to yourselves, “So 
what? So what are we going to do about it?” Prob- 
ably not a thing. Maybe we are getting too soft. Maybe 
we are satisfied to sit around and grumble about the 
situation and wonder why the government or someone 
else doesn’t do something about it. Maybe we have gone 
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along too long not caring whose ox is gored, so long as 
ours is in alfalfa. But the alfalfa is getting thin and our 
ox is being gored, and we begin to do a little thinking, 
which brings me to one possible solution suggested to me 
by a friend with whom I was talking over the whole busi- 
ness. He said to me, “Bill, do you suppose that a little 
right thinking might help us out of our difficulties?” I 
said, “Right thinking. Right thinking, man, don’t you 
know the American people have been rolling and tossing, 
and tearing their hair, and pondering over this road we 
have been traveling? Don’t you know we have some of 
the world’s greatest thinkers in Washington devoting 
their entire time and efforts to this problem ?” 

“Ah-h,” said he, “that’s not the point. The point is 
to get that fellow that’s out there leaning on the shovel 
to thinking right about himself. Convince that man that 
he is not heading toward any sort of abundant life as long 
as he remains a pawn in a system which, perhaps, hon- 
estly enough, finds justification for paying him $65.00 a 
month for his political good will and for shoveling sand 
against the tide for the rest of his natural life. 

“Get the union labor man to thinking right about him- 
self, and about that fellow who must somehow dig up his 
union scale wages for him every Saturday night. Con- 
vince the union man that loyalty and an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay, are two things which his 
employer is buying from him, and that if he cheats his 
employer out of these two things, his employer will lose 
money, and he is going to go broke, and there is not go- 
ing to be any job nor any union scale of wages there 
for him. 

“Get the farmer to thinking right about the fact that 
he just can’t go on taking his neighbors’ money for wheat 
that he didn’t plant, nor for little pigs that never saw the 
light of day. Finally, get the man that we sent to Wash- 
ington, to believing that the American business man is 
neither a scalawag nor a charlatan; that he is contribut- 
ing heavily to the very livelihood of every man, woman 
and child in this country. Convince that representative 
he has an important stake in our business, and he has to 
fight to protect and encourage that business, if there is go- 
ing to be any job for him in Washington.” 


Straight Thinking the Answer 


It is a big order to do all of that convincing and right 
thinking, but I believe my friend was right. The Gov- 
ernment has been able to get a large number of people 
to think the way it wants them to think. The politician 
has done it. The union labor leader has done it. Is the 
job any more difficult or impossible for the business man? 
Of course it isn’t, but the business man must take a leaf 
from the politician’s book. Someone made the remark 
that the business man, the politician and the labor leader 
had all been competing for the good will of the worker, 
and that the business man had lost. We must get that 
good will back! But how? The government didn’t ask 
any questions how; the politician went about it in his own 
inimitable way, and has done a fine job. The labor 
leader took off his coat and went to work, and every one 
of us knows what he has accomplished. I know of no 
more effective way for the business man to start than that 
suggested by Abraham Lincoln many years ago: 

Mr. Lincoln said, “If you would win a man to your 
cause, first convince him that you are his friend; therein 
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lies a drop of honey that will catch his heart, and, say 
what you will, is the greatest high road to his reason, 
which when once gained, you will find little difficulty in 
convincing him of the justice of your cause.” 

Right thinking! That is exactly what Emerson had in 
mind when he said: “Beware when the Great Gods let 
loose a Thinker on this Earth!” Right thinking, not 
just by a few, but right thinking by the masses. There 
in as few words as I know how to put it, is our job; to 
get that wave of right thinking going among the masses, 
and to get it well under way before November of 1940, 
when the masses will be making a most important decision. 

That is the only course that will lead to greater profits ; 
more profitable agriculture; better wages and working 
conditions for labor; and an ever widening distribution 
of all of the good things in life for our whole people. In 
short, to a materially better and happier America. 
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The Bank’s Place in Meeting Today’s 
Credit Needs 


(Continued from page 19.) 


education, etc., covering every consumer demand in every 
line of economic endeavor. 


Maintaining Production and Consumption 

The greatest problem American economy has ever faced 
is that of maintaining production and consumption at 
equal levels in order to insure a healthy economic pros- 
perity; for when consumption lags, inventories pile up, 
profits slump, machinery deteriorates through lack of use, 
wages decrease, unemployment ensues, living standards 
take a drastic tumble and our entire economy declines to 
a point of stagnation. It is a commonly accepted economic 
fact that we can and are willing to consume all that our 
present industrial machinery can produce. But how are 
we, the average public, going to fulfill our desire to con- 
sume when our pay envelopes do not contain sufficient to 
pay cash for the articles we desire ? 

It would indeed be a fine constructive thing if all of us 
had the earning capacity and will power to set aside in a 
savings account money to buy the things we want and 
need so keenly. If the American scene represented that 
program alone, it would present a wholly different pic- 
ture among the masses. But such is not the case. Sales 
would never be made if we waited for the consuming 
public to save sufficient to pay cash for their purchases, 
for, if experience is a teacher, those funds, earmarked for 
such a purpose, would be diverted into other channels 
long before the accumulated funds were sufficient to make 
the contemplated purchase, but given the article first, to 
be paid for in installments, sacrifices of luxury will be 
made in order to retain the installment purchase. You 
cannot force an individual to open and build a savings 
account, but that same individual will save on his own ini- 
tiative through regular monthly installments in order to 
keep a life insurance policy in force. 

The answer to our problem then, I believe, is install- 
ment buying. It has already been the greatest single fac- 
tor in maintaining a comparable ratio between mass pro- 
duction and mass consumption and barring the diverting 
of funds from consumer to speculative channels, it will 
enable consumption, in an accelerated degree at least, to 
keep pace—it is creating a universal consumer demand. 
The demand, on the other hand, requires increased pro- 
duction from industry; enabling plants to operate more 
fully and evenly, and allowing a steady utilization of 
plant equipment, labor and administration personnel ; thus 
materially decreasing cost of manufacture and the cost of 
the finished product to you, the ultimate consumer. This 
same consumer demand has widened the market for the 
finished product, thus spreading the production risk, for 
people in all types of business are paying installments and 
losses in one section of the country can be offset by earn- 
ings in the other. This same consumer demand has stimu- 
lated invention, improved managerial methods, and has 
upheld efficiency in production and employment. 


Installment Financing a Sales Stimulant 
Installment financing is not only today’s major credit 
need, but from the foregoing, it should be evident that it 
is also the sales stimulant which is so sorely needed by 
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your individual business institutions. The general advent 
of commercial banking into the field of consumer finance 
will do much, in my opinion, to shorten the gap between 
production and consumption, for as installment selling 
increases consumer demand, commercial banking is read 
with a constructive plan to finance the purchase; and as 
that purchase increases productive activity, banking is also 
ready with its commercial lending function to assist in- 
dustry in further production. 

Now, bearing constantly in mind that the first duty of 
bank management is to safeguard the interests of deposi- 
tors, let us discuss briefly today’s second major credit need 
which I have previously mentioned—Capital, Serial or 
Intermediate Credit. 

The long economic depression, followed by the recent 
business recession, has been a consistent and serious drain 
upon the capital structure of industry as a whole and has 
left innumerable business enterprises in urgent need of 
long term capital financing if present industrial machinery 
is to maintain maximum efficiency and in some cases the 
very survival of that industry itself. 

Commercial banking still by virtue of its responsibility 
to its depositors must not make loans to industry, no mat- 
ter how great the need, upon which liquidation is uncer- 
tain or is dependent either on the transfer of the indebted- 
ness to another creditor or on the sale of the security. 
However, there are thousands of business enterprises who 
need the assistance of a capital financing program, whose 
operation at maximum efficiency is a necessity to the gen- 
eral welfare of the community, who cannot be classified in 
the above qualifications. The needs of these institutions 
must be serviced. 


Intermediate Credit 


Just what do we mean by intermediate credit? It is 
credit which is advanced for a period of a minimum of 
one year to, let us say, a maximum of five years. It fills 
the gap which now exists in our financial structure be- 
tween the normal seasonal commercial bank loan and the 
shortest issue of bonds. It is not an advance of permanent 
capital. It is true that the funds are used for capital 
purposes, but such loans should not be made unless the 
applicant’s past record ahd future prospects indicate that 
the repayment schedule can be met out of earnings. 

If the comparative balance sheet and profit and loss 
statements, which should always be made when consider- 
ing applications, reveal that the capital structure of the 
applicant will be inadequate, the application should be 
refused. Nor should the banker be interested in support- 
ing any business whose future is questionable due to un- 
sound policies of poor management. An effort to do so 
involves unjustifiable hazard of the bank’s capital and 
produces no good result for industry as a whole. 

In analyzing the application for this type of credit a 
new approach is necessary. Repayment ordinarily is not 
expected from the liquidation of existing assets. In fact, 
current assets will turn over many times during the life 
of the loan. The primary security is earning power. Care- 
ful consideration must be given to general business condi- 
tions during the period and the extent which the ap- 
plicant has held its position within its industry. Careful 
consideration must be given to the sales trend, trend of 
earnings, credit policy as revealed by receivables, and the 
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efficiency of management as indicated by its inventory and 
receivables position. 

Because of the capital aspect and longer term, amortiza- 
tion must be invariably called for in the contract, the 
final payment ordinarily liquidating the credit in full, for 
an analysis of the large losses which appeared between 
1930-33 has indicated clearly that loans without programs 
lead the field in trouble and loss making. 

The more common protective provisions included in a 
term loan are: 


1. Maintenance of a minimum net working capital posi- 
tion. 

2. Maintenance of a stipulated current ratio. 

3. Restriction as to officers’ salaries. 

+. Restriction of dividends to current earnings. 

5. Limitation of funds to be allocated to fixed assets. 

6. Restrictions as to merging with other companies. 

7. If unsecured, agreement to keep free from encum- 
brance all current and fixed assets. 

8. A formal agreement between the bank and the bor- 
rower setting forth, among other things the conditions 
under which the loan is made, the security, if any, 
which is pledged to the bank, the rate of interest and 
the steps the bank may take to protect itself in case of 
default. 

Investigation of the Applicant 

In every case, the investigation of the applicant should 
be that of the investment banker rather than that of the 
commercial banker. Progressive commercial banking has 
been meeting this need to some extent for the past five 
years. However, it is the duty of bankers universally to 
equip themselves to render this service, thereby assisting 
materially in the rehabilitation of worthy enterprise. 

Capital or Intermediate financing then, and Consumer 
or Installment credit are one man’s opinion of today’s 
credit needs. This is the team which progressive com- 
mercial bankers have added to complete their stable and 
we now have a constructive program to service every 
legitimate credit need. There is no suggestion here in- 
tended that this team will replace commercial credit ex- 
tension as the banks’ major lending function but they do 
represent a definite need which must be met if banking is 
to justify its existence as a public benefactor. 

Speaking generally for all progressive commercial banks 
and with certainty for the one which I am privileged to 
represent I know that they are always anxious and willing 
to foster and maintain sound credit and trade practices 
which will have a stabilizing effect on industry as a whole. 
But, in order to handle the job effectively, we must have 
the complete cooperation of business and government. 
Meanwhile, the point that government must do some- 
thing if private capital refuses is as plausible as ever, but 
not even approximately right because as long as govern- 
ment insists on doing it, private capital will continue to 
be reluctant. Security and profit are investment motives, 
but fear never is! 


Banking System a Public Institution 
The commercial banking system is a Quasi-Public in- 
stitution ; it is your institution composed of 15,000 mem- 
bers, over 2,500 of which have 50 years of constructive 
service as their prime recommendation. These banks are 
ready and anxious to service your every need at interest 
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rates and individual interest in you which cannot be 
equalled. We are interested not only in your specific 
credit need but we are vitally interested in your every 
credit need and we have equipped ourselves to handle it. 

The bank’s place in meeting today’s credit needs then, 
is to render through its lending functions a broad, human, 
constructive, community-building service which will ful- 
fill every credit need; a courteous, sympathetic service to 
everyone, without distinction. 

Emerson once said: “One of the cardinal virtues is 
timeliness. My neighbor, the carriage maker, all sum- 
mer is making sleighs, and all winter is making light gay 
gigs and chariots for June and August; and so, on the 
first days of the new season, is ready with his carriage 
which is itself an invitation. . . . In all one’s affairs the 
sense of being ready and up with the hour imparts to a 
man’s countenance a wonderful air of leisure and suc- 
cess.” The banker, like the carriage maker, finds timeli- 
ness one of his greatest assets. To be prepared today to 
meet his customers’ needs of tomorrow, he has found, often 
means the difference between average results and success- 
ful leadership. 
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Mrs. Catherine Bartlett 


NE of the most impressive functions at the 
() Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association was the break- 
fast in the Gold Room of the Palace Hotel on Wednes- 
day, June 21, when the San Francisco Credit Women’s 


Breakfast Club entertained 300 guests. (Picture below.) 


Mrs. Kay Braman, President of the local organization, 
presided. The invocation was given by Mrs. Effie Mar- 
shall, Honorary President. The guest speaker of the 
morning was Brother Leo of St. Mary’s College, Moraga, 
Calif., one of the most eminent speakers on the Pacific 
Coast. Those who were privileged to hear him will long 
remember his inspiring address. 

Additional guests seated at the speakers’ table were the 
Officers of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 
America, the National Retail Credit Association, the As- 
sociated Credit Bureaus of America, the Collection Serv- 
ice Division, the Associated Retail Credit Men of San 
Francisco, the Presidents of the Oakland and San Jose 
Retail Credit Men, Mrs. Penelope Brooks of Baton 
Rouge and Mrs. J. T. Cochran of Bremerton, Wash., 
mothers of Past Presidents of the Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs of North America. 

The center floral decoration was a replica of the Golden 
Gate Bridge and the Tower of the Sun at Treasure 
Island, interspersed by garlands of blue and gold flowers. 
Each guest received a handmade copper etching of the 
Golden Gate Bridge with the compliments of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club of San Francisco. 
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Of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of 
North America 


Miss Ethel Dopp 


New Officers 

The newly elected officers for the coming year are: 
Mrs. Catherine Bartlett, Cleveland, Ohio, President ; 
Miss Ethel Dopp, Spokane, Wash., First Vice-President ; 
Miss Lily Person, Minneapolis, Minn., Second Vice- 
President ; Miss Muriel Gladis Smith, Seattle, Wash., 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. Pauline Shepard, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Financial Secretary; and Mrs. Carman Ran- 
dall, Topeka, Kan., Treasurer. 

Miss Dopp will also serve as Chairman of the Exten- 
sion Committee and Miss Smith as International Pub- 
licity Chairman and edit the organization’s official bulle- 
tin, INTERNATIONAL. 

The Salem, Mass., club won the Plaque awarded by the 
organization each year to the club doing the best organ- 
ization work; having the best attendance at meetings and 
offering the best suggestions for the official bulletin. The 
Arkansas City, Kansas, club was second and the Dallas, 
Texas, club was third. 

The Seattle, Wash., club won the trophy for editing 
the best club bulletin of the year. The trophy was 
awarded on the basis of news, educational and inspira- 
tional value, neatness, artisticness, and cleverness in pres- 
entation. 


There were 88 Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs in 
North America in June, 1938, when the organization met 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and this year, 125 clubs were reported. 
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Business -- Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 5.) 


ready accepted? How well do we know whether we be- 
lieve, or not? What are the counter-checks being set up 
for the purpose of sifting the wheat from the chaff of this 
philosophy? Have we determined it accurately enough 
at this time to make up our minds whether or not it is in 
the direction we believe the most desirable and the most 
workable for the established form of our kind of exist- 
ence? 


For instance, we have faced during the recent years and 
are facing during this very day, a new attitude on the part 
of laboring forces of this nation. It is not so much that 
labor is demanding certain new rights in its function; cer- 
tain basic needs which it believes essential to its economic 
livelihood, but more important, they have singled them- 
selves out as the proponents of a philosophy which seeks 
a larger voice in the operation of our governing and busi- 
ness agencies. 

With this, we face not only a new thinking, but new 
and different tactics on the part of these protagonists. No 
longer is the part labor is to play in our future economic 
and social well-being a matter of mental theorizing, but 
it is an active force which is not content with work over 
a negotiation table. It has availed itself, as do all other 
political, financial, or governmental forces, with various 
other methods to accomplish its purpose, influencing legis- 
lative workings, and propaganda (as insistent as water 
dripping on a stone) to keep its views before the public 
mind. 


Difficulties Encountered in Clear Thinking 


This new ativity may not be to our liking; it may dis- 
turb our complacency ; it may tax our Nineteenth Century 
minds with Twentieth Century problems. Whether we 
may or may not be sympathetic to the idea of labor as an 
economic and political factor in this country, we must 
realize that its leadership is able and alert; that it is 
determined to accomplish its ends, and is less interested 
in compromise at the moment than in gaining acceptance 
of its full bill of particulars. 


Now comes the necessity of a new evaluation, of the 
elimination of old non-essentials, of the appraisement of 
our own theories of business and government. Are we to 
criticize labor but do nothing to clear the obvious abuses 
and inconsistencies from our own business dealings and 
policies? Are those of us who are employers, to sit aside 
while new forces step in and take the reins of leadership 
from our own hands? If outside agencies attempt to 
take over the duties of management without its inherent 
responsibilities, should we not in turn organize employer 
groups to determine our own policies, to provide an effec- 
tive working group to meet with labor on a common 
ground of give-and-take where personal objectives on 
both sides are forgotten in planning a future for the best 
interests of us all? 

We on the side lines holding ring-side seats for this 
dramatic spectacle, must ask ourselves: Where is all this 
leading to? What will be its final outcome? Can this 
kind of pressure, in spite of its potency, achieve lasting 
objectives? We must ask ourselves, you must ask your- 
self: What is there in this which will create ultimate 
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good or which will create ultimate ruin? It becomes dif- 
ficult to pick the wheat from the chaff and yet, that is 
what must be done. 


We see, on the other hand, the projection of two op- 
posing schemes of government vying for supremacy in 
the world, each taken with its own logic, a completely 
reasonable achievement. How can we tell whether the 
future demands totalitarianism, or a progressive and 
higher form of democracy or, perhaps, a rejection of both 
for some higher form of governing theory or, perhaps, a 
combination of the best which both have contributed? For 
already, we find ourselves unconsciously accepting certain 
of the premises of each of these ideologies and rejecting 
others. But always, it is our problem to determine what 
is the direction, comparing it with the normal, if for better 
or for worse. Looking into the future: How does it com- 
pare with the past? 


Greatness of Men in History 


Perhaps, this is the reason. In our groping for some 
solid rock upon which to anchor our convictions, we call 
back from the grave the great men whose wisdom guided 
the course of our country through its most trying periods. 
Today, nobody questions the greatness of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln, nor the rightness of the 
ideas for which they stood and which they welded into the 
structure of the American way of living. 

We remember and revere them, not as men, but as 
ideas. Their private lives differed little from thousands 
of others, but the stature of their thinking, their penetra- 
tion of the future, their selflessness of perseverance in 
establishing higher strata of living for their fellow-men, 
make them tower in the cold, non-partisan pages of his- 
tory. 

Yet, each of these men knew the tragedy of being ahead 
of his time. One met violent death at the hand of a mis- 
guided but probably sincere patriot. The other was vili- 
fied by an opposition press and equally sincere country- 
men, who called for his impeachment from office. Both 
of these men, or rather, the things for which they stood, 
became great in the perspective of history, because they 
saw Clearly and simply, and stood resolutely by their con- 
victions. Looking back today upon their works, we 
wonder at their profound wisdom and their divine fore- 
sight. 

They lived during times when our country faced grave 
crises. They weathered the storms in simple wisdom and 
rare common sense. Their lives, and the things for which 
they stood, become great to us today through the simple 
sense of their beliefs which are understandable to the most 
uninstructed citizen. 


Today, in approaching another crossroad, we have a 
dramatic leader at the helm, but one whom, because of our 
close proximity, we cannot judge with historical objec- 
tivity, and must only wonder what history will write of 
him and his programs. 

Will he, as many of his followers enthusiastically state, 
be judged another Titan with a place in the archives 
alongside Lincoln and Washington? Or will he, as his 
opponents claim, lead this nation with the irresistible 
hypnotism of a Pied Piper, up a blind alley at the end of 
which will sit a fat Dictator? 





Responsibility for Decisions 

Yet, it is our responsibility to decide. It is our problem 
to cast our judgment while the matter is still being tested 
in the crucible. We cannot wait for history to give us 
the answer. We must place our wagers on the facts as 
we are able to judge them. As a consequence, we find 
ourselves groping precariously through a gauntlet of dia- 
metrically opposed and hotly contested beliefs. We find 
in certain areas of the globe, vast majorities of the popu- 
lace championing the totalitarian ideologies embraced by 
Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler, while other majorities in 
other sections reject them with equal enthusiasm. We 
find in our own country our laboring class broken asunder 
by the opposing theories of John L. Lewis and William 
Green, and by the New Deal and the anti-New Deal. 
It is only human that we ask ourselves, quite honestly— 
Who is right? 

We need not go to such major personages for our study 
of this “Cycle of Acceptance.’ We can just as well look 
among our own friends, who are leaders, the members of 
our own industry who have won our own acceptance, to 
ask the questions, Are they deserving? Are they guiding us 
intelligently? Are they worthy of the trust and faith 
with which we have endowed them? For these people are 
the visible representation of ourselves. In speaking, they 
are expressing our thoughts, our beliefs, our desires. 

Leadership of groups, leadership of states, and leader- 
ship of nations is, after all, nothing more than a crystal- 
lization of mass thought and mass desire. In order for 
this leadership to be effective and intelligent, we must 
have a clearly defined understanding of our own convic- 
tions, for only in this way, when as individuals and as 
groups we have formed clear-cut, forthright beliefs, can 
we expect to be properly expressed through those we have 
endowed with the privilege of leadership. 

What does this mean, specifically, to all you, today, 
entering into a serious study of the problems which espe- 
_ cially affect your own livelihood with the object of creat- 
ing something concrete and workable to take back to your 
offices in different parts of the country? How will you 
interpret these milling trends in setting the course of your 
plans? How will you judge the direction and the velocity 
of the present acceptance cycle in laying out the policies 
by which you will work in the future? 


Conventions More Important Today 


While trade conventions such as this are not new, they 
seem more important today than they were in the past. 
Industry, finding itself harassed on all sides, seeks among 
its own kind the friendly, understanding hand by which 
to be reassured. We find ourselves far more willing to 
cooperate and compromise with our competitors. We find, 
in getting to know them more intimately, that they, too, 
have an understanding of integrity and of fair play, even 
as ourselves. Among our contemporaries there is the same 
willingness to make sacrifices for the common good that 
we are willing to make ourselves. Today, as never before, 
members of our own industries can be depended upon for 
intelligent, joint action in promoting and defending those 
things upon which all our futures depend. 

This, in itself, is a very significant illustration of a 
“Cycle of Acceptance” on the part of industry. It has 
taken many years to bring about this closing of the ranks. 
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Because we are by nature partisan and are endowed 
with human passions and self-interest, it is difficult to see 
the evolutions taking place in our immediate lives, with a 
long view. We are often purposely slow to understand 
and to accept, because we choose to be. Things seem well 
enough as they are. We rest in a natural inertia which 
detests change, and through this desire to resist change, 
the process is slow. Perhaps, this is an indication of the 
great wisdom of nature, for only by virtue of this check 
and counter-check can the wheat be sifted from the chaff 
of thought, ideas, principles and, in the end, a greater 
degree of perfection is usually achieved. 

We need not take these retarding influences too seri- 
ously, for the ponderous “Cycle of Acceptance” travels in 
its immutable course in spite of us. When the time has 
come for the change to properly take place, we find our- 
selves gradually acquiescing, then accepting, then cham- 
pioning. So marches evolution from the stone age to the 
millennium. If, in considering the short span of our own 
lives against this ageless panorama, we think the “Cycle 
of Acceptance” betrays us by its slowness in embracing 
the changes which are good, let us be reassured that it 
equally safeguards us by rejecting the theories that are 
unsound, for time is the crucible that boils out the im- 
purities. 

Importance of Time in Judging Events 

This is what we must constantly remember while we 
judge the course of events taking place today—Are they 
taking their proper time? Are they being properly ripened 
before being offered up for our consumption? 

We must judge things, not only according to whether 
we think them good or bad, but also, as to whether they 
are being made to take place at a safe rate of speed. 

As a specific instance, is it in the best interest of our 
progress that social economic reforms, however lofty they 
may be, be forced upon the commonwealth by law, rather 
than be evolved in the normal course of time by voluntary 
conviction? Is there a place where an artificial force is a 
part of the proper and natural mechanics of bringing about 
progressive action by the same phenomenon which takes 
place in priming a pump? 

This is the problem which we must determine. This is 
one of the basic questions in which our best judgment is 
needed to insure soundness in our own planning. 

But, of one thing there can be no doubt. All of you 
assembled here, in common with other industrial groups 
assembled in all parts of this country in quest of a work- 
able answer to the future, must take an active part in 
putting your convictions into being. It is up to you to 
determine whether you believe in the present direction, or 
whether you don’t. Standing by idly, undecided, is noth- 
ing more than passive acceptance, and passive acceptance 
contributes to neither one thing nor the other. 


Group Action Necessary 

As a group, you can have a hand in guiding progress 
and acceptance, by expressing your position with unity. 
As a group, you can defend and champion those things 
which touch intimately your own economic lives and, in- 
structed as you are, have a more accurate understanding 
of what changes are proper, than has anyone else. 

Only by taking an active interest and a definite part in 
the molding and guiding of these social and economic 
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evolutions, can you fulfill your true obligation to your- 
selves and to your community. Only as participants, can 
we feel the true sense of movements and experience a real 
foresight into our future way of living. 


It is only when groups, like yourselves, take hold of the 
problem and contribute fully to its solution, that we can 
feel assured that the direction will be toward a really 
better and sounder way of living, instead of toward 
lower strata, as has happened periodically through his- 
tory when the tide of progress has ebbed rather than 
surged. 

I have tried to look objectively at business of yesterday, 
today and tomorrow. Yet I can but roughly sketch in the 
outline of that which lies ahead. —Ttomorrow’s problems, 
the philosophies that permeate them, their determination 
and their solution, are all in your hands. The future 
presents a personal challenge to each one of you. What 
are you going to do about it? 


~er 
A New “Age-Analysis” Form 


The National Office now has ready for delivery, a new 
form for use in aging accounts. This, Form 721, size 
11” x 14”, has a column for names and addresses, and 
seven columns for showing “Present Balance,” “Current,” 
and amounts outstanding over 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 months. 
Also a wide column for remarks or collection memoranda. 





IN MEMORIAM 





Jacob Burger 


Jacob Burger, 73, President of Burger-Phillips Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., and last surviving member of the 
Company’s three founders, died June 29 after a long ill- 
ness. Coming to America from his native Hungary in 
1878, he located in Tuscaloosa and in 1883 came to 
Birmingham as a Machinist in the Lynn Iron Works. 
In 1890 he established a mercantile business and in 1895 
joined with Louis Phillips and I. Phillips to organize the 
Burger-Phillips Company. 


* * * 


Colonel F. J. Paxon 


Funeral services were held July Ist for Colonel F. J. 
Paxon, 73, Chairman of the Board of the Davison-Paxon 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. He was Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Davison-Paxon Company for many years, and in 
March, 1928, was elected President. In 1938 he resigned 
the office because of ill health, and was made a member of 
the Board. Mr. Paxon was an outstanding figure in At- 
lanta’s civic, business, and religious life. 

















































































































Padded 100 sheets to a pad. Prices: 100, $1.00; on larger quantities. Order from National Retail Credit 
500, $4.00; 1,000, $7.50. Postage extra. Special prices Association, 1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Form No. 721 
AGING ACCOUNTS FORM 
'  @dopted by the 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
1218 Olive Street St. Louis, Missouri 
End of the month of — - ——— 193__ 
Name and Address Present ~~ x ia — - oy : —~, 7 my ¥ Current 
pee: Balance | 6 months | 4 months | 3 months | 2 months | 1 month 
——_ — a en a | —— pole —- 
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Memphis School Graduates 
Forty-One 


Forty-one students completed the credit course spon- 
sored by the Memphis Retail Credit Association, and 
were awarded certificates by the National Retail Credit 
Association at their recent annual meeting. Miss Kate 
Pierson was awarded the Silverson Gold Trophy for the 
best examination paper of the class, with the silver award 
for second place going to Miss Rita Robinson. Other 
awards went to Hubert Garrecht and Geo. M. Oakes. 


Maurice B. Silverson, Credit Manager of The Landres 
Company, Inc., was re-elected President at the meeting. 
Also retained for another term was E. R. Butler of The 
Daily News, as First Vice-President. Mrs. J. W. Mad- 
dox of Julius Goodman & Son was elected Second Vice- 
President. 

Five new directors were elected; namely, R. F. Chap- 
man, M. P. Hood, R. M. Metcalf, Jr., Fred J. Menzer, 
and Mrs. Bess Moss. These new directors will serve with 
the following holdover members to complete the new 


Board: Clarence Banning, Stuart Coleman, John L. 


Glankler, L. M. Hall, Jr., and Charles A. Tavel, Jr. 
The class presented Mr. Silverson with a Gold “Lamp 
of Knowledge” Trophy in appreciation of his work in 
connection with the Credit School. 
De” 
Memphis Credit Women Elect 
The new officers of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 
of Memphis, for the ensuing year, are: Mrs. Agnes 
Davis, President; Mrs. J. W. Maddox, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Miss Jewell McKay, Second Vice-President. 
Mrs. Helen D. Ruffin was re-elected Secretary- l'reasurer. 
Directors of the club are: Mrs. Manis J. Smith, Miss 
Marjorie Sweetwood, Mrs. H. Fitzgerald, Mrs. Bess 
Moss, Miss Cecelia Ruppert, Miss Mary Campagna, 
Mrs. Bessie Norris, Miss Elizabeth Owen, Mrs. Ruth 
Brouse, and Miss Rita Robinson. 
er 


Rhode Island Club Organized 


Officers of the recently organized Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club of Rhode Island were installed at their 
first meeting, held June 21. They are: Miss Sally E. 
Hammond, President; Grayce N. Brady, First Vice- 
President ; Mildred A. Hathaway, Second Vice-President ; 
and Mary C. Scott, Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. Romana 
Woodbury of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of 
Boston was the principal speaker. 


Graduating Class 
of | 
Memphis Credit 
School 
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Rehabilitating the Worthy Customer 
(Continued from page 8.) 
to the extent of their respective interests, but payable in 
the same sized installments as then existed. 

The husband then made arrangements for a series of | 
treatments for his wife, and according to present informa- 
tion she has fully recovered from her affliction, and their 
lives are now happy and normal. The husband has been 
promoted by his employers, and because of that has been 
able to pay larger amounts on his note than originally 
provided. 

In another three months he will be entirely free from 
debt and able to resume unimpaired credit relations. 
Throughout this entire period he has constantly kept con- 
tact with his creditors to their mutual advantage. 


Successful Results of Rehabilitation 


I could recite more cases of a similar nature, but time 
does not permit. Also, I could tell you of attempts which 
have been made along these lines but have failed. It is 
because of these failures, perhaps, that we do not con- 
sistently try and apply the remedial programs at our com- 
mand, but instead become cynical and endow ourselves 
with a spirit of futility. Like the minister of the gospel, 
however, we must look to the souls which are saved, 
rather than to those which are lost, for our solace and 
recompense. 

Excellent work along the lines just recounted has been 
performed by many Credit Bureaus, and they are to be 
commended for their efforts and results. The Chandler 
Act may provide another course of action. We should, 
however, keep in mind the fact that those cases within 
the boundaries of the time at our disposal, which are 
handled direct with the customer, have a good will value 
much greater than will accrue through the good offices of 
a third party. 

These words of Hippocrates, originally addressed to 
physicians, may also be appropriate here: 

“Sometimes give your services for nothing, calling to 
mind a previous benefaction or present satisfaction. And 
if there be an opportunity of serving one who is a stranger 
in financial straits, give full assistance to all such. For 
where there is love of man, there is also love of the art.” 


~Cer 


Mike Weinstein Married 


Mr. Mike Weinstein, Foley Bros., Houston, Texas, 
President of Associated Retail Credit Men of Texas, and 
Director of the N. R. C. A., was married July Ist to Mrs. 
Jane Holotik, Houston. 
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The National’s New Standard 
“Application for Credit” Form 








Complete in Every Detail 


In compliance with the demands of many members, the National Office has developed a new 
standard “Application for Credit” Form. 


Complete in every detail, it has spaces for all needed information. 
Please note that there are blank spaces for obtaining sufficient information about the applicant and 


his family and other connections to facilitate tracing if he should develop into a “skip.” 


The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is 7 inches by 9% inches. 





APPLICATION FOR CREDIT 
WITH 





FORM ADOPTED BY AND FOR MEMBERS OF THE 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


























BUSINES® OR OCCUPATION 


BY WHOM EMPLOYED 


BUS ADDRESS 


HOW LONG 





FORMER BUSINESS OR OCCUPATION 


BY WHOM EMPLOYED 


BUS. ADDRESS 


r LONG 





WIFE OR HUSBAND 
EMPLOYED 


CAPACITY 


BY whom 





OWN REAL ESTATE 


(Give Location) 


MORTGAGED TO 





























« (CHECKING) 
BANE 


(savinc) 


AMOUNT 
LOCATED AT 
waa OWNER MONTHLY RENTAL CHILDREN 
TURN. APARTMENT? ——w — EE 
—— aT HOME emrLoreD 
sent UNFURN. APARTMENT? 
RESIDENCE’ 
BAME OF NEAREST RELATIVE (OTHER THAN HUSBAND OR WIFE) ADDRESS 
(NAME OF BANE) BRANCH 





LIFE INSURANCE 


a 


NAME OF INSURANCE CO 


APPROX. INCOME 








TRADE REFERENCES 





FIRM OB STORE 


KIND oF 


ACCOUNT 18 NOW 





MDSE. BOUGHT 


open PAID DATE 


























PERSONAL REFERENCES 


LIST ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS APPLICATION ANY UNPAID BALANCES ON INSTALLMENT ACCOUNTS AND MONTHiY FAYMENTs THEREON 








SPECIAL TERMS IF ANY 


TRE ABOVE INFORMATION [8 FOR THE PURPOSE 
MONTH FOLLOWING PURCHASE Ok As 


OTHERWISE EXPRESSLY AGREED 


OF ORTAINING CREDIT AND 18 WARRANTED TO SR TRUER ¢ AGRER TO PAT ane 


Suce ey The 10TH oF THe 





SIGNATURE 











AMOURT CREDIT APPROVED 








Foam NAI 








NUMBER ee itinicetiianastnes — 

*. puLh maee “euamaes SuneT) —— owns. GIVEN a * jailed ee Ce | Given NAME, HUSBAND—WIFE 6 MAIDEN NAME 7 

ns Printed in 
RESIDENCE HOW LORG One Color 
FORMER ADDRESS nOwW LONG 


Blocked in 
Pads of 100 


Prices 

100, $0.75 

500, $3.00 
1,000, $5.25 


All prices include postage. 
National Retail 


Credit Association 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis 








Plan Now to Organize a Fall Credit School in Your City! 


Retail 336 Pages --- 


Credit \ Waterproof 


Fundamentals yO Binding 








Written expressly for the Educational Course of the National Retail 
Credit Association by Dr. Clyde William Phelps, Head of the 
Department of Economics of the University of Chattanooga. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS VERYTHING possible has been done to make this the 
Book I—SECURING NEW  BUSI- 4 finest textbook for retail credit study—the last word in 


NESS ne uilicationg for Accounts: books on retail credit. The text has been prepared under the 
Interviewing the Qppricant (infnter. direction of and in collaboration with your Educational Com- 
Ve eterviewins idee aakwiatine mittee and other leading credit executives throughout the 
the eect Risk “Aceepting and United State$ and Canada. 

a Seen It represents the best thought of the best credit minds of 
Bee ON Oite | Purchases North America. Dr. Phelps has spent several years in gath- 
ene Ottoman. Authorizing ering the material which is used as the basis of this book. 
ee ee Although primarily published by this Association for use 
Ce ete coe othon tFundamen. in its Educational Course, this is a book which every credit 


tals; Active Accounts); Credit Sales executive, everyone interested in retail credit, should own and 


counts). study. It is just as adaptable for home study and self-im- 
Book COLLECTING : Funda- 


BOOK enor linctions colt, = provement as it is for class work. Read the Table of Con- 
eons Pelowtan ey. Colleetion Tals tents. See how it covers every phase of credit and collection 
Benet aiitating te Dui work. Then order your copy. You'll find it a veritable gold 


quent Customer. mine of ideas. 
e e 





“The NRCA_ is to be commended for 
taking the initiative in encouraging 
Communities to sponsor Credit Schools, 
The material which you furnished was 
very helpful in aiding us to plan our 
curriculum. If the NRCA did not do 
another constructive thing during the 
year 1939, its program: of Credit 
Schools will justify its existence.” 
Geo. K. Fried, Manager, Merchants 
Credit Bureau, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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